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CURRENT SALES OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
COMPARABLE WITH WAR-TIME DEMAND 


Goodrich and Firestone Companies Increase 
to Meet Orders of Distributors Short of 
“Zipper” Boot Caught Popular Fancy 


United States, 
Production 


Stocks- 


The large increase in the sale ot rub 
er footwear, resulting largely from the 
eather experienced in many parts of the 

intry during the past three weeks and 
rom a shortage ol rubber boots, shoes 
nd rubbers in some sections, has caused 
production to be speeded up rapidly by 

e B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, and by 
he Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at its 
Massachusetts subsidiary, the Firestone 
(psley Rubber Co. 
re also reported at the various United 


States Rubber Co 


Produetion inereases 


footwear ta tories. 


Demand Exceeds Production 


Current demand for footwear, it is said, 
mpares favorably with the war-time 
om in this line which oecurred in 1917 
ind 1918. Representatives 1h New York 

the leading footwear factories declared 
recently that their she'ves have been ab 
olutely depleted of stock, and despite the 
act that the manufacturers are shipping 


to the limit of their capacities the de- 
land is running ahead of production. 


The footwear manufacturers are not only 
heavy volume of 
shortage has brought 
trade which 
benefit to 


unexpected 


situation in the 
substantial 


ibout a 


hould prove ol 


them. 


During the past two or three years the 
tootwear dealers and jobbers throughout 


the eountry have followed the policy of 


rdering and stocking only minimum sup- 
‘ies during the early months of the year, 
lepending upon the manufacturers to 
roduee and earry large surplus stocks 
hich would be available in case of need. 
secause of the risk involved in producing 

ge surplus stocks of finished goods 
hich might not be taken from their 
ands, the manufacturers this year made 


only moderate stocks of footwear. This 
condition brought about the shortage. 

Many of tthe large rubber footwear 
jobbers, realizing that they weré losing 
business, have intimated their intention of 
stocking substantially larger supp'ies this 
year than they ordered in 1924: It is 
said that one of the principal rubber 
footwear manufacturers has already re- 
ceived a sufficient volume of business to 
assure pravtically capacity operation in 
its footwear division throughout the en- 
tire current vear. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co: recently sent 
out calls for 500 workers and ad- 
ditional equipment is being installed in 
the footwear department, 


new 


which 
stitutes approximately 25 per cent of the 
company’s activities. This department is 
working day and night on a schedu'e of 


eon- 


Continued on Pave 280 








HOOD REPORTS GOOD 
SALES OF FOOTWEAR 

Both. the footwear and tire departments 
ot the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., are operating at capacity. The 
volume of sales in. the footwear depart- 
ment is rapidly eatching up with last 
year’s record. Sales for December, 1924, 
ran about $1,000,000 ahead of the same 
month in 1923. The present outlook is 
for the total volume for the fiseal year to 
end March 31, 1925, to be at least $1,000,- 
000 in excess of the previous vear’s ag 
zregate of $28,248,000. 

The tire department continues to be run 
at capacity as it has for many months. 
Production is now 2,600 tires a day, 
which is expected to be raised to 2,700 
shortly. Profits are _ reasonably 
factory. The company did not meet the 
last cut in tire prices. It is said that the 
tire department now constitutes about 30 
per cent of the company's business. 

Footwear prices were advanced on Jan. 
1 about 7 per cent, increasing the margin 
of profit in this division. The current 
volume of business is being financed with- 
out any increase in bank borrowings. 


sat's- 


Outstanding bank loans are _ between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. Ratios of 
eurrent assets to current liabilities is 


about five to one. 


Fisk Pays Dividend 

A dividend of $1 a share, the first, in 
more than three years, was declared by 
the. directors of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., on the first pre- 
ferred stock of the company. The div-~ 
idend was paid Feb. 2 to stockholders 
of record Jan. 26.° Reeords of the com- 
pany show that business for the first 
quarter of 1925 is running 40 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
1924. 


Hydro-United to be Sold 

John P. Hill and Ephraim Lederer, re- 
eeivers of the Hydro-United Tire Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., acting under the direction 
of the United States District Court, wi'l 
sell at public auction: the property and 
assets of the company on Feb. 10. The 
sales will be conducted on the premises. 
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DEMAND FOR FOOTWEAR 
COMPARABLE WITH BOOM 


(Oontinued on Page 279) 


longer hours. The company is taxed to 
its capacity to meet the demands of the 
trade and there are as yet many unfilled 
orders on the company’s books. Increased 
operations are reported at the Firestone- 
Apsley factory at Hudson, Mass., since 
Jan. 1. 

The “Zipper” boot, introduced by 
Goodrich last year, has caught popular 
fancy and has made a tremendous hit. 
It gained rapidly in popularity shortly 
after being placed on the market due to 
the convenient method of fastening which 
was substituted for the common clasps. 
It is said to be the biggest seller in the 
footwear trade all over the country. 
Although the “Zipper” was first designed 
for women, popular demand has caused 
the company to manufacture the galosh 
this year for the whole family. All sizes 
are now made, suitable for men, women 
and children. 

Production schedules at the B. F. Good- 
rich factory eall for the manufacture of 
hetween 30,000 and 35,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes a dav, compared with 20,000 
pairs a few months ago. 

Will Mean Increased Earnings 

As the ratio of profit to cost on foot- 
wear is greater than on tires, owing to 
the better seale of footwear prices which 
was recently put into effect the increased 
demand is expected to be reflected in con- 
siderably larger earnings for Goodrich, 
Firestone and United States Rubber this 
vear. There is little doubt but that divi- 
dends will he resumed on Goodrich com- 
mon stock hefore snmmer. and although 
there is little nossibilitw that directors of 
the United Stetes Rohher Co. ean con- 
sider similar action this vear. the financial 
position of the ecompanv wil! be materially 
strenethened, thns navine the wav for the 
sealing down of its heavy canital strne- 
tnre and the resumntion of common divi- 
dends some time after. 





Panco Gets Stvle Award 
The Paneo Rnbher Co.. Chelsea. Mass.. 
was recently civen the “Award of Merit” 
at the Raston Stvle Show by the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. The award 
was given the company for its plain 
composition black soles and heels. 


I SELL NO 
SUPPLIES 


—therefore all my services 
are unbiased in every way. 
A complete knowledge of 
the needs of the rubber 
industry enables me to prop- 
erly solve your technical 
problems. 

FREDERICK J. MAYWALD, F.C.S. 


Rubber Technologist 
5S William St. Belleville, N. J. 
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ESSEX MILLS OFFERS 
$3,000,000 IN STOCK 


$3,000,000 Cumulative 7 Per Cent Preferred 
Stock Offered at 97 by Tire Fabric Mills 
under Management of Taylor, Armitage & 
Eagles, Inc. 








The Essex Cotton Mills, Inc., through 
the Guaranty Company of New York, 
is offering $3,000,000 cumulative 7 per 
cent first preferred stock at 97 and 
accrued interest, to yield over 7.20. 
Dividends are exempt from present nor- 
mal Federal Income Tax. 

In a letter from J. D. Armitage, presi- 
dent of the corporation, the following 
facts are given: The company is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Delaware and 
has acquired the business formerly con- 
ducted by the American Cotton Fabric 
Corp. at its mills located at Passaic, N. J. 
and Newburyport, Mass. 


Under Efficient Management 


These mills have been in successful and 
profitable operation under the manage- 
ment of Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., 


which has had many years of successful, 


experience in the textile industry. This 
company has also been acquired by Essex 
Cotton Mills, Ine., and will continue to 
act as its agents and supervise its man- 
agement. The directors of the corpora- 
tion are Myron C. Taylor, chairman, 
Edward R. Stettinus, Joseph P. Knapp, 
J. D. Armitage, R. P. M. Eagles, P. T 
Jackson, H. H. Ter Davies and Joseph A. 
Bennett. 

The corporation is engaged in spinning 
and weaving Egyptian and American 
staple cotton into combed and carded 
varns and fabrics for antomobile tires, 


leather cloths and other hich grade 
specialties. In 1924 gross sales of the 
mills aequired by the corporation 


amounted to more than $19.000,000. 
The properties comnrise Passaic Mills 
at Passaic, N. J., and Essex Mills at New- 
burvnort, Mass. These mills have ap- 
proximately 105,000 spinning spindles, 
32,000 twisting spindles and 550 heavy 


automatic looms. The properties have 
heen annraised at a renlacement valve of 
$8.228.300 and ai present depreciated 


value of $6.625.300, without allowance for 
good will, patents, going value, ete 





Defiance Rubber Busy 

Two shifts of 11 hours each are heing 
worked at the factory of the Defiance 
Rubber Co.. Defiance, Ohio. which took 
over the holdings of the Central Rubhher 
Reclaiming Co. several months ago after 
a destructive fire, according to Charles T.. 
Kintner, cweneral manager. The comnany 
mannfactnres a reclaim that is need ex- 
elusively in making hard rubber electrienl 
articles snch as telephone mouthnicees, 
radio parts, ete. 


Ford Rubber Organized 
The Ford Rnbber Co.. Wilmineton, 
TDel., was recently incorporated to mann- 
factrre tires. Authorized capital is 
$100,000. 
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MONOBLOCK LEASES HOUCK 
FACTORY AT DOVER, OHIO 


The Moneblock Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which had been negotiating with the 
Houck Rubber Co. for the old Tuscora 
factory at Dover, Ohio, recently came to 
an agreement. A two-year lease at an 
annual rental of $12,500, with the option 
of buying the plant at a price not to 
exceed $175,000, was recently signed 
The Monoblock Co. expects to start op 
erations some time in March. 

According to L. M. Rhodes, vice pres 
ident and general manager, the Mono 
block company will manufacture ex 
elusively battery boxes for all kinds of 
storage batteries. “Within a short time,” 
declared Mr. Rhodes, “this factory will 
be turning out from 20,000 to 30,900 
boxes a day. We will employ approxi 
mately 300 men when we are running full 
force.” 

A small foree of workmen are instal 
ling machinery. When complete the fac- 
tory will have three manufacturing un'ts 
each with a capacity of 10,000 boxes a 
day. ' 

Officers are H. H. Hammond, of 
White, Hammond, Brewer & Curtiss, 
Cleveland attorneys, president; L. M 
Rhodes, vice president and general man 
ager; Lee Kindsley, secretary; and Wil 
liam B. Hess, general superintendent 


Giant to Increase Output 


Inereased production is planned bv the 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
it was announced recently. Business at 
the factory has been larger during the 
past year than at any other time in the 
eompany’s history. C. E. Hart was re 
cently re-elected president by the direc 
tors; D. E. Reynolds, vice president and 
treasurer; and F. C. Burke, secretary 
The company expects record sales for 
1925. 


F. G. Achelis Succeeds Father 


Frank G. Achelis, for a number of 
vears general manaver of the American 
Hard Rubber Co., New York, has been 
elected president of the ecomnany to sue- 
eeed his father, Fritz Achelis, who died 
in December. This was the only change 
made in the management of the company 
bv the directors. The eomnanv onerates 
three factories, one in College Point. L. T.. 
one in Akron, Ohio. and one in Butler. 
N. J. Exeeutive offices are located at 
11 Mereer St., New York 


Goodrich Reports Profits 


The B. F. Goodrich Company in 1924 
earned net profits, after charges of 
$8,800,000, equal after preferred dividend 
requirements, but before Federal taxes, 
to $10.57 a share on the 691.400 shares 
of no par common stock. This compares 
with $3,025,383, or 80 cents a share, on 
the common in 1923. Net sales of more 
than $£109.000.100 last vear compared 
with $107,092,730 in 1923 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


PREDICTIONS OF GREATER VOLUME OF 
BUSINESS THIS YEAR WELL-FOUNDE 


Prosperity in Agricultural Districts and Large Increase in 
Automobile Registration Augur Well for a Steady Demand 
for Tires—No Rubber Boom Expected by Executives 





Akron’s optimism regarding the pros- 
erous outlook for the rubber industry 
luring the coming year is based on the 
healthy conditions prevailing. Principal 
mong these are the existing low prices, 
the reduction of inventories and the cam- 
paign of economy that has been inaugur- 
ated. During the last six months of 
1924, a period when demand is not us- 
ually brisk, tire shipments exceeded pro- 
duction and brought about a decrease in 
stocks. Although production at the open- 
ing of the year had slowed down, it was 
fairly heavy. 

With 50 per cent of the automobiles of 
the country having been produced within 
the last three years, the greater portion 
of them will replace original tires with 
new ones, a contributing factor for a 
prosperous year. 

Agricultural Prosperity a Factor 

Another point that bodes well for the 
industry is the expected prosperity in 
agricultural districts. During the years 
when the American farmer was experienc- 
ing his period of depression and imme- 
diate problems foreed economy, the auto- 
mobile, although of great importance to 
rural communities, necessarily became an 
object of this saving policy. With the 
future of the farmer more promising than 
it has been in years, the tire industry can 
safely expect an increased demand from 
this class of consumer. 

The gain in automobile registration 
from 1914 to 1919 was 34 per cent. In 
1914, 4.68 tires were produced for everv 
automobile registered, in 1919 the rate 
was 4.34. During 1924, owing to the im- 
proved tire manufactured, the rate de- 
clined to 2.88 tires for each car registered. 
Tire prodnetion decreased from 32,835.- 
599 in 1919 to 21.848,000 in 1921, al- 
thongh the registration of automohiles 
had increased durine thot time annroxi- 
matelv 3.000,000. For 1924 the tote] tire 
production was apnroximatelv 49.000.090, 
The introduction of the cord tire in 1929 
accounts in part for certain phases of 
the adjustment period. 

Demand for 56.000.000 Tires 

In 1919 five tires ner car per year was 
the basis of production. At present. re- 
placement requirements are about two 
and a half tires ner car ner vear. It is 
predicted that during 1925 the demend 
will reach 56.000.000 tires. of which fie- 
ure 27.500.000 wil! be renlacements, 17.- 
100.000 eaninment on new automohiles 
and 1.500.000 export. Twentv per cent 
of the tires are expected to be of the 
hal'oon tvne. 

The subiect of prices eontinnes to he a 
tender one, the hoped-for rise havine 


failed to materialize and the last cut in | 


price bringing the matter down to a de- 
pendence on volume production and de- 
creased overhead expenses. However, it 
is thought that an advance must come 
shortly. Rumor has it that several of the 
larger companies are considering an ad- 
vance from 5 to 10 per cent before Spring 
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demand begins. Even should the advance 
fail to materialize, fair profits are ex 
pected 

The consensus of opinion from author 
itative sources seems to be that, although 
there is no indication of a boom period 
for rubber tire manufacturers and deal 
ers, the prospects are for a steady, nor 
mal demand. All facts point to a return 
to a period of satisfactory earnings. 
Price-eutting is the only contingency 
that would affect this position. 


Ajax to Offer Stock 
The Ajax Rubber Co., New York, is 
expected to offer shortly 75,000 addition 
al shares of stock to stockholders. The 
price, it is understood, will be $10 a 
share. 








to you. 


100 E. 42nd. St., N. Y. 











Do You Remember When 


the Brooklyn Bridge 
Was Opened? 
It was back in 1883. 


In that year we started reclaim- 
ing rubber--and have been at it 
continuously ever since! 


The rubber industry has expanded 
manyfold since then and it is gratifying 
to note that our own development has 
more than kept pace with every step 
taken hy rubber manufacturers. 
have introduced new stocks even before 
the industry saw the need for them. 


For 42 years we have served the 
industry solely as reclaimers. This 
long experience has taught us many 
ways in which we can be of service 
If you have any problems 
concerning the use of reclaimed 
our knowledge and experience is 
at your disposal at all times. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., Inc. 


“42 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers.” 


We 


Factories: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


GOODRICH SURVEY OF AUTO INDUSTRY 


SHOWS 17,897,609 VEHICLES IN U. S. 


3,550,096 Cars Manufactured and Sold im 1924, Shows Gain 


of 17.5 Per Cent over Last Year—New York Still the 
Leader with a Registration of 1,421,253 Cars 


The Annual Statistical Review of the 
Automotive Industry compiled by The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
gives a total for 1924 of 17,897,609 motor 


ears and trucks in the United States. 
This is an increase of 2,676,426 or 17.5 
per cent over 1923 when 15,221,183 
vehicles were in use. Over 90 per cent 


of all the cars in the world are operated 


playground and its prosperity is reflected 
in the motor vehicle registration. Other 
southern states showing large percentage 
increases were Mississippi with 28.4 per 
cent increase and North Carolina with 
39.9 per cent. 


Farmer Finding Car Necessary 


The farmer is finding the motor ear 
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show that the average life of a car is 
over 8 years and reflect the high standards 
of quality being maintained by motor 
vehicle manufacturers. 

In the value of its finished products, 
the automotive industry ranks first among 
all business enterprises. In one branch 
or another it provides the living for one 
out of every ten American people. Over 
a half million miles of improved roads 
now carry the nation’s automotive traffic. 
This stupendous growth has practically 
all taken place within the past twenty- 
five years. 

State Registration for 1923 and 1924 

State registrations for 1923 and 1924 
as compiled by The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company are given below, together 
with the rank of each state last year, and 
its percentage of gain over 1923. 


"Saliee & 


in the United States more necessary to his welfare each suc- 1924 Per cent 
= — , ; ceeding vear. Five agricultural states State Rank 1923 1924 Increase 
Every state in the union showed a gain ra : > Alabama .....32 126,642 157,262 24.2% 
in the number of cars registered during Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri and Arizona .:...45 48.303 57,939 19.9 
. pas ll " North Dako ow 7a } se 2.193.910 Arkansas . 33 125,000 143,000 14.4 
1924. The automotive industry produced . a ne “a n have m ust 2,1! o4 I California 2 1,085,940 1,321,480 21.7 
and sold 3,550,898 new cars and trucks ™0tor vehicles, registering gains of from Colorado 25 189,500 212,600 12.2 
during the year. Today there is one car 7.1 per cent to 14.6 per cent during the ao 48 '29'977 736,000 B01 
ad 7 at. a) « anit ied . “ a . tr e e eee 2yv,90! 36 oe 
for every 6 people in the country as op- past year. In these states there is now pyjist. of 
“ . Se pet >, one car for less than each 5 people or _ Columbia 38 105,680 113,615 7.5 
posed to one car for every 12 people five . ; ' Florida 23 160,000 227,985 42.5 
eth oom practically one for every family. Im- Georgia 26 173.844 208'168 19.7 
“ars ago. _— ’ af’ - “ye oy 
proved conditions are reflected in the Idaho 43 62,030 69,000 11.2 
i . linois 5 969,234 1,119,500 15.5 
California Makes Greatest Gain south where the average increase was ——— ui $+ 42 at 705 11.0 
There are now five states having over a OVer 30 per cent in the states of Alabama, be 10 540,120 618,972 14.6 
' ots "7 & 5 ) we ~ ae See Cansas soveke 375,571 410,900 9.4 
million cars. New York is still the lead- Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina and Kentucks 22 197,151 229,339 16.3 
er with 1.421.253, a gain of 207,163 over Mississippi. These five states now have Louisiana ....30 138,500 177,000 27.8 
(LAL, & EA thd stated’ 5 ES. eT ‘Moneta Maine PE 106,847 129,000 20.7 
1923. California is in second place with 95 many Cars as the Dominion of ¢ anada. Maryland . 2 208,934 234,027 12.0 
1.321.480. a gain of 235.540, the largest During the past year the number of Massachusetts . 8 $83,150 672,315 39.2 
ate Beet. « ie: , “Beet” , . i: ideal sav hac Michigan 6 728,327 877,453 20.5 
numerical gain in any state. Ohio is people in the country for _ h — has ‘\innesota 13 448.688 502,988 12.1 
third with 1,230,000 and Pennsylvania is been cut from seven to six. California Mississippi 35 194,359 134,000 28.4 
—_ ; ‘is ~ nel ‘ — = menend oe . Missouri 1 475,928 544.000 14.5 
a close fourth with 1,221,811. Illinois, has the most cars per capita with one for Montana oa 73817 79.700 3'0 
fifth in rank, is now in the million elass less than every three persons. If Cal- Nebraska ....18 285,488 308,481 8.1 
—~ ss. wy ers , : “y™ 0 Nevada ......49 15,700 18,327 16.7 
with 1,119,500 cars and trucks. The com- !fornia’s average were nation-wide, there NewHampshire 42 59'840 72°028 20.4 
bined registration in these five states is would be approximately 40,000,000 cars New Jersey, ..14 423,000 500.000 18.2 
. j i Le , e th: » New Mexico . .47 32,000 41,406 39.6 
greater than that of the entire country im use In the country, or mon than double New York 1 1,214,090 1,421,253 17.1 
in 1918 and is double that of the world the present registration. If the industry North Carolina.17 247-308 346.000 39.9 
today, excluding the United States. The Continues to grow at its present rat, North Dakota 37 | 109,244 = 117,050 7.1 
et 5 - “44: . 10 : . ‘ 074,00 ,230,01 ‘ 
gain made in any one of these states dur- Within the next two years there will be oxahoma ||| 16 218,000 375,265 18.0 
: 7 very , . ‘rican Oregon ......28 166,323 192,678 15.8 
ing the past year 1s cwreater than the total one . car for every average si American > EE 4 1,064,625 1.221 811 14 7 
registration of all of Australia. family of five people. The fewest cars Rhode Island .39 93,124 93,652 6 
per capita are found in Alabama where — aren + —_ ys a8 
- . : ‘ hat aoe - South Dakota 81, 72¢ 142,406 8 
Nevada Shows Lowest Registration - the average car is for every 15 inhabi- tennessee 27 175.000 205.086 172 
Nevada clings to the cellar position tants. tery 7 689,136 825,000 19.7 
. aan on . Tt 41 66.000 79,240 20.1 
with 18,327 vehicles. This, however, is 3,550,898 new cars and trucks were nll 44 53623 ena? oe 
more cars than there are in all of Russia. produced in 1924. Deducting the in- Virginia 20 222,237 256,000 15.2 
m@ ; : . > 9 a7. Washington 19 262,180 307,658 17.3 
reas ree acre off roe , y > S * y) 7 , 
I'he largest percentage gain was made by crease in re gistrations last year of 2,676,- West Virginia .29 162000 190°742 177 
Florida where the increase during the 426, the remainder, 874,472 gives the an- Wisconsin 12 452,717 535,000 18.2 
ar . . ° W ymi 4 } 39.55 3,615 -« 
past year totaled 42.5 per cent.' Evidence proximate number of cars that were dis- “*°™"* . — Cee oe 
earded during the year. These statistics Total 15,221,183 17,897,609 17.5% 


of the popularity of the nation’s southern 





Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)’’ High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
HARD RUBBER GOODS 
of Every Description 
251 Fourth Ave. 
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FISK REVIEWS BUSINESS 
DONE IN LAST TWO YEARS 


[he Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., at this writing is manufacturing 
13,000 tires a day and is striving to in- 
crease this production. “A prosperous 
year is facing us,” said one of the officials 
recently. “During the first six or seven 
months of 1924 the plant was not running 
at its full capacity, but orders are now 
being received in ever-increasing quan- 
tities.” 

Although the fiscal year of 1924, ended 
Oct. 31, showed a decrease in production 
compared with 1923, the last six months 
have shown a_ decided improvement. 
During their fiscal year of 1923, the Fisk 

mpany made 3,196,000 tires, of which 
1,460,000 were cords. It also manu- 
factured 4,160,000 tubes in that period. 

In 1924 the production had dropped 
until the company was turning out but 
2,800,000 tires, of which 2,130,000 were 
cords. In the same period it manu- 
factured 4,150,000 tubes. Although in 
the last half of the calendar year of 1923, 
the company turned out 1,470,000 tires of 

kinds, 660,000 cords and 1,700,000 
tubes, in the last half of the past calendar 
year it manufactured 1,750,000 tires, ot 
which 1,420,000 were cords, and 2,099,000 
tubes. 

The employment and payroll 
for the fiseal years followed the general 
trend of business. In 1923, with a total 
weekly payroll of 3,800, the company 
spent $5,720,000 in wages. In 1924, with 
3,200 employes, the company paid out 
$4,900,000 in wages. It is believed that 
production costs will be cut materially by 
the manufacture by the company of its 
own fabrics in the textile mill it pur- 
chased in New Bedford not long ago. 


curves 


Houk Rubber Elects 
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Whiting, “Dixie” Clay, “Blue Ridge” 
and “Langford” Clays, “Hard Hydro- 
carbon” Mineral Rubber, “Thermatomic” 
Carbon, “Tuads,” “Super-Sulphur No. 1” 
and “Super-Sulphur No. 2.” The bul- 
letin not only mentions the uses of the 
Vanderbilt products in many eases but it 
is both informative and timely. 





E. C. Lowney Joins India 

E. C. Lowney, formerly connected with 
the credit and treasury department of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, recently joined the India Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, where he will be as- 
sociated with the treasurer, Mr. Searles, 
supervising credits. During the seven 
years Mr. Lowney spent with Firestone, 
he served both in the field and in the 
Akron office. 
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OFFICERS OF MT. VERNON 
DEFEND THEIR ACTIONS 
The officers of the Mt. Vernon Rubber 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, have filed a 
general denial of the charges made in a 
petition for receivership. It is claimed 
by the company that the plaintiff, who is 
said to hold only $630. stock in a $400,000 
corporation that the suit was brought to 
give employment to a lawyer related to 
the plaintiff. After many months of 
effort the officers succeeded in bringing 
about the discharge of a federal referee 
and trustee in bankruptey for the Knox 
Tire & Rubber Co., its predecessor. 
Upon the purchase of the plant, nearly 
$100,000 additional was spent. The 


officers have decided, because of insuffi 
cient working capital, to offer the plant 


for sale. 





IT PAYS TO MICRONIZE 

















BALANCED WEAR 





N OTHING is quite so exasperating to 

the careful maker of quality rubber 
footwear as to find that the soles are out- 
lasting the uppers. 


Directors of the Houk Rubber Co., 
\kron, Ohio, at a recent meeting elected 
S. B. MeGuire to sueceed H. L. Houk 
as president. E. S. Weber was elected 
vice president, and R. N. Wilkin 
ceeds L. G. Johnson as secretary. Ken 
McConnell treasurer. 
board of directors now consists 0! 
following: CC. C. Morgan, Kenner 
McConnell, R. N. Wilkin, E. S. Weber, 
W. R. Ritter, Dr. S. B. MeGuire and 
H. L. Houk. The company recently 
eased the former Tuscora Rubber Co. 
actory at Dover, Ohio, which it wns, 
to the Monoblock Co. of Cleveland. 
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Hicks Rubber Chartered 
The Hieks Rubber Co., San Antonio, 
'exas, was recently incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $10,000. In- 
orporators are. Fred Hicks, C: H. 
Summers and A. S. Legg. 


The 






Vanderbilt Issues Bulletin 

The rubber department of R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., 50 East 42nd St., New York, 
recently issued a bulletin explaining the 
uses of a number of its products. The 
| bulletin makes brief but interesting men- 

tion of “Quaker” Whiting, “Sussex” 
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EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS DURING 


DECEMBER REFLECT STEADY GROWTH 


otal of $3,352,540 is $1,000,000 More than December, 1923 
Figures for Entire Year Show Increase of $3,650,000 
Over 1923 Levels—Footwear Exports Excellent 


roods 


Rubber shipments trom the 
United States during December, reaching 
$3,552,540, reflected 


valuations of a con 


tinued growth in exports of this classifi 
cation, and showed an increase of $16,- 
533 over figures for November, when ex- 


ports amounted to $3,336,007, and a gain 
ot $1,114,048 over the totals of the pre 
vious according to P. L. 
Palmerton, Chief of the Rubber Division, 
Department ot The total 
value of rubber products, including rub- 


December, 


Commerce. 


ber toys, exported during 1924 was 
$40,630,795, according to preliminary 
statistics, or $34,658,625 more than the 


value of exports for 1923, and $6,621,487 
better than 1922 figures. 


Tire Exports Fair 


[The December tire trade was only 
fairly Nearly 98,000 automobile 
casings were exported, with an average 
value per $11.97, noticeably 
higher than for November when the unit 
value was $11.14. Fewer inner tubes 
than were exported, the number 


being 71,724 and the average unit value 


rood. 


casing ot 


CaSINES 


being $1.90. Only 6,409 solid tires were 
exported in December, and the average 
monthly shipments in 1924 were 8,567, 


but the value per solid tire in 
December was $29.42, considerably above 
the average for the year. 

Statistics for all of 1924 show a reduc- 
tion in the number of automobile casings 
and inner tubes exported and a slight in- 


solid tires, as 


average 


crease com- 
pared with 1923 


Aided by heavy exports of waterproof 


in exports ol! 


rubber footwear to Great Britain, the 
December trade in footwear continued 
good. England took 78,313 pairs of rub- 


ber boots valued at $136,458 out of total 
shipments of 102,986 pairs valued at 
$201,335, and 27,821 pairs of rubber 
shoes out of the total of 86,446 pairs. 


December shipments of rubber boots 
were heavier than for any other month 
during 1923 and 1924; exports of 93,142 
pairs of boots in November, 1924, being 
the next largest month. 

There was an exceptionally heavy trade 
in canvas rubber-soled shoes in December, 
462,239 pairs valued at $333,784 moving 
abroad, making December the second best 
month for the year in this trade. March 
shipments numbered 494,000 pairs and 
July shipments 402,000 pairs, these being 
the heaviest monthly shipments during 
1924. December was also a good month 
for the trade in rubber heels and soles, 
the total of 239,184 pounds being the 
second highest month for 1924. 

The December trade in mechanical rub- 
ber goods was the lowest for any month 
in 1924, 239,686 pounds of rubber belt- 
ing, 249,479 pounds of hose, and 114,515 
pounds of rubber packing constituting 
the total shipments. 

Rubber thread exports continued heavy, 
153,283. pounds valued at $181,529 
being exported, making December the 
second largest month for the year in this 
product. Renewed German buying of 
this product promises well for an in- 
creased business in rubber thread during 
1925. 

Decline in Sundries 


With the end of pre-holiday buying, 
orders for which were shipped in October 
and November, there was a decline in ex- 
ports of rubber sundries, specialties, and 
toys. Slightly over 25,000 water bottles 
and syringes were exported in December, 
these having a very wide distribution to 
foreign countries. The value of Decem- 
ber shipments of other druggists’ rubber 
sundries was $59,250, one of the lowest 
monthly. totals for 1924. Only 2,184 
dozen bathing caps were exported. Rub- 
ber toys, balls, and balloons, continued to 
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go abroad at a fairly good rate, 69,814 
lb., valued at $81,864 being the monthly 
total. 

Waterprooted auto cloth and rubber 
ized fabries were exported to the amount 
of 204,134 square yards valued at $110, 
265 in December. Over $40,000 worth ot 
waterproofed clothing was exported. 


Heel Device Patented 


Joseph Abramowitz, Madison, IIl., as- 
signor of one-half to John J. Selb, 
Venice, Ill., is the inventor of a rubbe 
heel attaching device which was recently 
granted U.S. Patent No. 1,522,478. The 
device includes a pair of keys of dove- 
tail formation in The keys in 
tersect on the same plane and are adapt 
ed for extended engagement throughout 
their length with the lift. Webs project 
laterally from the keys at the base. The 
device is adapted to fit at the webs flat- 
wise under the heel, with the webs pro- 
vided with apertures for accomodating 
members for fastening the device to the 


section. 


shoe. 


Fuerst-Friedman Moves 
The Fuerst-Friedman Co., electrical 
power engineers and rebuilders of elec- 
trical motors, recently moved into larger 
quarters at 1292 East 53d St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The company’s 25th year finds 
them located in quarters with more than 


42,000 square feet of ground floor 
space. Facilities have been greatly in- 
creased. Additional machine shop and 


electrical repairing machinery have been 
installed. Special testing switchboards 
now make it possible to thoroughly test 
every electrical machine. 

A railroad siding runs into the ship- 
ping room. Before tsed apparatus is 
shipped from the shops it is complete- 
ly disassembled, cleaned, windings are 
tested, insulation inspected and bearings 
carefully examined. All defects are cor- 
rected. After all parts have been over 
hauled the motor reassembled. The 
final approval of the motor is given only 
after it has passed the same tests as 
given it by the original manufacturers. 
Every rebuilt machine is repainted, has 
the same appearance new and is 
guaranteed to do the same work as a new 
piece of apparatus. 


is 
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“In mixing for weather 


proofed fabrics Factice 


Est. 1900 


Inc. 1919 


is important because it supplies both light gravity 
and water repellent effect, besides contributing to 
the soft and pliable quality of the goods, instead 
of the stiffening effect by mineral fillers.” 


THE KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MOLDS and CORES 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 
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Factice as a Compounding Ingredient.” 
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~ T sunset when the Black Goose calls to his mate in the marshes of 
_ Louisiana he sounds a note of confidence and faith, and as the night 
is settles he gathers his kind about him as the hen gathers her brood. With the 
new ege e e 
same unfailing certainty public confidence gathers about the manufacturers 
lie of Black Goose Brand Carbon Black because their organization seeks first 
to safeguard the interests of the customer, looking for pecuniary reward as 


a secondary consideration. 


Union Power Co. INc. 








Carbon Black Division Shreveport, La. 
New York Office Akron Office 
Trade Mark 25 West 43rd St. 510 United Bldg. 
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CLAIMS AMERICA CANNOT COMPETE 


WITH FOREIGN RUBBER PRODUCERS 


General Tire Officials Contend that Sufficient Guayule 


Could be Grown in Southern Texas in an Emergency 
Climatic and Labor Conditions Unfavorable 


Southern Texas, with the possible aid 
of Northern Mexico, could easily save the 
crude rubber situation for the United 
States in the of war. This con- 
clusion is drawn by officials of The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
after a survey of rubber producing con- 
ditions throughout the world. The same 
officials that time it 
will never be possible to produce crude 
rubber under the Stars and Stripes at a 


event 


contend in peace 


price that will approach that of foreign- 
Climatie and 
us. 


grown and owned rubber 


labor conditions are against 


“Most of the world’s rubbe r now comes 
from Sumatra, Java, Ceylon and other 


places along the equator in the same 
eastern region of the earth”, says Wm. 
O'Neil, president of General. “It is of 
the highest grade known, Para rubber 
from the tree known as Hevea, and is 
grown on plantations tended by coolie 


labor. This source of supply 1S largely 
controlled by the British and the Dutch, 
the price, partly by 
legislation and partly through operation 


who also control 


of the economic law of supply and de- 
mand 
Possibility of a Shortage by 1930 

“The possibility of a erude rubber 
shortage by 1930 owing to the world’s 
increasing demand (tires lead in the 
amount required each year) has stirred 
unusual interest everywhere, for the 
world uses rubber for so many purposes 


and transportation is 
it. that 
would vork 


Come, 


now, so largely de 
any curtailing of 
a real hardship. 
the 


he shut ot el 


pendent 
the 


upon 
supply 
“It 


upply 


war were to toreign 


would tirely ex 
cept 


might 


uch shipping as our busy Navy 
able to 


lor 


by protect, 


plants in that it has no latex. Guayule 
rubber is chiefly found in the cells of the 
bark, a little in the wood and none at 
all-in the new shoots or leaves. Over 
twenty years ago the export of guayule 


from Mexico amounted to 1,000,000 
pounds a month. Since then Texas has 
become interested to a certain extent. 
The industry should be encouraged, so 
that the rubber supply of the United 


States can never be cut off, as Germany’s 
was during the World War, for instance. 
Improved Methods of Gathering Guayule 

“The old fashioned method of 
ing guayule meant lopping off or pull- 
ing up the entire plant, which was there- 
by destroyed. In late years a little more 
care has been exercised; the old parts of 


rather 


the shrub have been cut and the new 
shoots left to ds velop for future har 
vesting. But the process has not been 


reduced to a uniform system of develop- 
ment. So a national of much 
present value, and of untold importance 
in emergency, neglected. 
“No Navy would be required to guard 
the bringing of guayule from Texas or 
even Mexico to the Akron factories. It 
could be made our staple rubber over 
any period during which the foreign 
supply might be stopped. It would cost 
more, of course, but nevertheless 
would have real rubber during an emer- 


resource 


is somewhat 


we 


gency. 

“Rubber, stated 
mainly produced in the Malay Islands by 
the use of native labor which thrives on 
diet passing rich on 
a wage of ten cents a day. I have yet 
to find any place under the Stars and 
Stripes any amount 
of dabor is available at day 


as before, 1s now 


vegetarian and 


Is 


where considerable 


a dime a or 
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“Guayule for cmergencies might cost 
a dollar or more per pound, as against 
the present price of something ove 
thirty cents a pound for the finest grades 
imported. The present price, incidental 
lv, is less by one half than at any time 
in rubber history except during the world 


slump. Guayule might be costly, but 
Texas has millions of acres that produce 
it, and Texas could save us in the event 
of war.” 


Form Speakers’ Bureau 


Realizing that considerable waste in 
transportation might be eliminated if the 
shippers, receivers and consumers come 
to the proper of the tr 
mendous opportunities daily presented to 
them to be helpful, the Atlantie States 


Shippers Advisory Board have formed a 


appreciation 


Speakers Bureau from its membership 
for educational purposes 
During the last two months of 1924 


informal talks have been delivered before 
organizations 


approximately sixty civi 

in this territory, local papers carrying 
the story as will be noted in copy ol 
“broadside” attached This program 


having proven to be of great value will 


he carried on during 1925 


Seiberling Pays Dividend 

Directors of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, authorized the 
ment of a 6 per cent cash disbursement 


have pay 


to preferred stockholders, payable in 
three instalments. This will pay accrued 
dividends up to Apml 1, 1923. 

It is understood that the poles the 
company is pursuing will wipe out back 
dividends this vear Reeord breaking 
sales and earnings were reported _ last 
vear. 

Tucker Increases Capital 

A certificate has been filed in the office 
of the seeretary of state by the Tucken 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., increasing 
the number of sha of its preferred 
and common stock fro 000 share 
preferred stock $100 par value class A 
to 10,000 shares of the sar value and 
class, with 3,000 shares $100 par valu 


“We ean and do produce right here in anything like it, even if we wanted to lass B same‘ as heretofore An inereas 
America a rubber that ean be used ‘in find it, which I for one as an American, , o a a nee “ie z Le re ies 
war emergencies, with the supply of do not. A native laborer on a rubber eset to 78.000 shares provided 
Para curtailed or shut off. It would not plantation. produces about three and a 
be cheap rubber It would probably half pounds of latex, milky rubber . 
eost three times the present prices, but meee re in water a day. Malay Clinton Rubber Formed 
America can have her own rubber in war plantations are on jungle land. It is a L. N. Oberlin, 153 W. Miller Av 
or peace if she so desires. Guayule is constant fight to keep the plantations Akron, Ohio, heads the C'inton Rubber 
the name of the small tree or shrub on clean of undergrowth and in six months, Co., récéntly incorporated at Columbu 
which we could place our dependence. if the battle were relaxed, the jungle with a capital of $10,000. The company 


peculiar to the arid regions 
Northern Mexico. 


rubber-producing 


Cuavule 
of Southern Texas and 
It differs 


1s 


from other 


submerge the 
plantations 


completely 
neglected 


rrowth would 
rubber trees and 
total 


would be a loss. 


will manufacture druggists’ sundries. A 
factory is being sought in either Akron o1 
Barberton 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO.,41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE ASB ESTIN 2 SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C 
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| BUREAU OF STANDARDS SHOWS WASHED 
RUBBER IS LEAST DAMAGED BY WATER 


Tests Point to Probability that Absorption of Water is 
Due to Insoluble Compounds not Washed Out of Raw 
Rubber—Absorption of Fresh Water Greater 


pressure due to soluble com- 
pounds which have not been removed by 
vashing is believed by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, to 


Osmotic 


e the cause of absorption of water by 
rubber, and of the loss of mechanical 
trength which often follows such ab- 


orption. Tests performed at the Bureau 
showed that there was much more water 
ibsorbed when the rubber was immersed 
n distilled water than when it was im- 
nersed in salt water. It was also shown 
that rubber which had been washed before 
vuleanizing absorbed less than did un- 
vashed rubber. In some specimens as 
much as 30 per cent of water had been 
hbsorbed without reaching saturation. 
Osmotic pressure is that pressure which 
the molecules of a dissolved solid exert 
on a surface through which they cannot 
pass but through which the water mole- 
cules ean pass freely. It is equal to the 
pressure an equal number of gas mole- 
ules would exert if confined in a space 


ef equal size. A surface on which this 
ction takes place is called a semi- 
permeable membrane. 


layers of eubber sur- 
soluble 


In this case the 
rounding the small particles of 
material are believed to act as semi- 
permeable membranes. When the rub- 
ber is placed in pure water, water is 
taken up and the dissolved material ex- 
pands and decreases in pressure until 
the pressure exerted is just balanced by 
the tension of the rubber. As vulcanized 
rubber gives way slowly under constant 
tension the swelling may go on until the 
rubber has lost its mechanical strength. 


Effect of Salt Water 


has an osmotic 
the 


down 


Salt water, however, 
pressure of its own, and when 
pressure in the cells gets 
to that in the surrounding water further 
absorption of water ceases. The differ- 
ence between the two eases is similar to 
that between a balloon in air and one in 
a vacuum. The balloon in air would ex- 
pand till the gas it contained reached the 
pressure of the outside air; the one in a 


osmotie 


vacuum would expand, with reduction of 
pressure inside it, until the pressure in- 
side just balanced the strength of the 
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balloon, or until it burst. In the rubber 
such action takes place very slowly be- 
cause the water must soak through the 
rubber as the expansion takes place. 
Some of the specimens at the Bureau of 
Standards have been soaking for several 
months. 


Illinois Tire Elects 


The first annual meeting of the Illin- 
ois Tire & Rubber Co., manufacturers 
of tires, tubes, mechanical and hard rub- 
ber goods, was held recently at the offices 
of the Company, 2649 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The following stockhold- 
ers were elected to the board of direct- 
Lewis J. DeHolezer, Gustav F. 
Berger, Alvin G. Berger, Henry Baum 
garth and Edward J. Moran. At the 
subsequent meeting of the directors the 
following officers were elected: Lewis J. 
De Holezer, president; Gustav F. Berg- 
er, treasurer; and Henry Baumgarth, sec- 
retary. 
Herbert A. 
lution as assistant 
ant treasurer. 


ors: 


Jones was elected by reso- 


secretary and assist- 


A.I.C. Forms New Chapter 


The American Institute of Chemists 
recently announced the formation of a 
new chapter to be known as the Washing- 


ton, D. C., Chapter. The officers are J. 
F. Couch, president; H. E. Patten, vice 
president, J. N. Taylor, secretary; and 


H. L. Lourie, treasurer. 





NEW YORK 
55 Worth St. 





CABARRUS COTTON MILLS 


M. L. CANNON 


PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


Superior Quality Tire Fabrics 


EGYPTIAN-PEELER 
KARDED & COMBED ° 
CORD & SQUARE WOVEN 


CANNON MILLS, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


CHICAGO 
327 S. La Salle St. 
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RUBBER TRAFFIC SIGNS 
SHOW NO WEAR IN YEAR 


The accompanying picture shows the 
laying of a rubber brick “stop” sign 
in an Akron street, by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. for experimental 
purposes 


The sign is made up of orange block 
letters 32 inches high, set in a_ back- 
ground of black rubber bricks, the whole 


section laid flush with the rest of the 
pavement and measuring 38 inches by 
84 inches. A few inches beyond the 
word “Stop” may be seen the narrow 


rubber bricks 
sign and form- 


strip of orange colored 
running the length of the 


ing the boundary line for traffic in the 
street in which the sign 1s laid. 

The bricks are made of a hard rub- 
ber base with smooth surfaces. The 
colored blocks are of the same texture 
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and general appearance as the black 
bricks, which are identical with those 
Goodyear laid in Market street, a year 
ago, in front of one of the factory truck- 
ing entrances. 

The bricks laid a year ago have not 
only been subjected to heavy traffic pass- 
ing over them daily but, in addition, the 
test of a large volume of _ vehicular 
traffic through one of Akron’s main ar- 
teries has been applied as well. But the 
bricks show scareely any wear and are 
self-cleanifig, which is another advantage 
of the new type of stop sign — making 
it always visible. The fact that, once 
laid, the rubber brick stop sign is per- 
manent, not requiring frequent repaint- 
ing, is also an attractive feature. 

Dipped in hot asphalt and locked to- 
gether with grooves, the bricks form a 
lasting sign which becomes an integral 
part of the pavement. 
































Crepe Campaign Successful 
t THe k ner AG 
Propaganda Seeretarv Crowther of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association of London, 
who has just launched the 1925 publicity 
campaign for rubber in America, 


has issued a report which promises even 


erepe 


greater success from the camgpign than 
was obtained last vear. The report men- 
tions that seven concerns, which have 
agreed to cooperate in advertising, d 


seribe the scheme as the most compre- 
hensive, helpful, and promising they have 
known. 

Crepe rubber is being established as a 
stable line for sports shoes. Space has 
been booked for the Shoe and 


Leather Exposition and Convent’on which 


,oston 


will enable close eontact with manutfze- 
turers to be obtained. Secret ry Crow- 
ther was highly please! with the sucess 


of his visit to Boston. 
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GUAYULE RUBBER 


“DURO” Brand Washed and Dried Ready for Compounding 


A comparatively small percentage in a compound will make a stock run smoother on calendars and tubing machines, without 


depreciating the quality 


ESPECIALLY USEFUL IN FRICTIONS 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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ASK SUPPORT OF RUBBER 
ASSOCIATION FOR SHOW 
Quincey Tucker, 126 State St., Boston, 
Mass., temporary secretary for the rub- 
ber industry of the “World’s Rubber and 
Tropical Products Exposition” in Bos- 
ton. Oct. 10-17, 1925, is cireulating a 
petition addressed to the directors of the 
Rubber Association of America to obtain 
signatures. He asks the Rubber Asso- 
ciation to lend their support and ap- 
proval of the rubber show. Many ex- 
ecutives of prominent rubber manufac- 
turing companies have already signed 
the petition. 


Ajax to Open Branch 


H. H. Hubbard, representing the Ajax 
Rubber Co., New York, recently leased 
quarters for a new factory branch in the 
four-story building at 2125 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. This move is in line with the 
program of expansion which the Ajax 
company has made to serve dealers 
throughout the south and southwest. The 
local sales activities will be placed in 
charge of James H. Platt. 


Firestone Gets Big Clock 
The largest in Akron 
pletely installed Jan. 15 in the newly 
constructed elevator tower over the front 


cloek was com- 


entrance of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company. The new clock, which will 
he South Akron’s principal time-piece, 
is visible for half a mile. The pen 


dulum weighs 280 pounds and the clock 
is operated by The hands ar 
four and six feet long respectively while 
the hour feet high. 


gravity. 


figures are two 


Bolivia May Export Rubber 


Certain branches of the South Ameri- 
ean section of the British rubber trade 
anticipate that supplies the Am- 
azon will in the near future be consider 


from 


ably augmented by Bolivian rubbers. 
Owing to the fact that liners from the 
nearest ports on_ the west coast 
of South America are able _ to 
return to Great Britain via Panama, and 
have easy access to Pacifie North 
\merica, freights compare very favor 
ably with those from the Amazon. 


Register “Winchester” 

The trade-mark “Winchester,” used on 
tires since December, 1921, by the Win 
che ter Tire Corp.. Winehester, Va., has 
been recvistered in the U. Patent Office 
under No. 193,858. This registration 
Pot subject to opp sition. 
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ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 
OF A.C.S. 1925 MEETING 


The program for the Los Angeles 
eeting of the American Chemical 
ociety to be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
ug. 3 to 8, 1925, was recently an- 
ouneced by the society. The first day 
ill be taken up with a council meeting 
id entertainment. A general meeting, 
ivisional meetings, a card party for the 
dies, and a reception and dance are 
ated for the second day. The third day 
ill mark divisional meetings, a trip to 
ie ol fields and a smoker. 

Final divisional meetings will be held 
1 the fourth day and in the afternoon 
ie delegates will start for Mount Wilson 
here the observatory will be visited. A 
sarbecue on the mountain will be fol- 
wed by a song fest, after which the 
alley will be viewed through telescopes. 
‘he night will be spent on the mountain 
op and the delegates will breakfast there 
fter which they will make a trip to 
Pasadena where the astrophysical labora- 
tory and the high tension laboratory at 
the California Institute of Technology 
ill be visited. Small party trips to fac- 
ries, the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery will be arranged that afternoon. 
\ California dinner will be served in the 
evening at the Vista del Arroyo Hotel. 
On the final day the delegates will visit 
ther Catalina Island or Santa Barbara. 


Jobbers to Build 


Work will be started secon on a four- 
story and basement reinforced concrete 
building at the southwest corner ot East 
Fourth St. and Towne Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif., for W. C. Hendrie & Co., Ine., 
obbers of mechanical rubber goods. The 
building will have a frontage of 55 feet 
on East Fourth St. and 100 feet along 
lowne Ave., and when completed will 
have a total floor area of 27,500 square 
reet. 

W. C. Hendrie will oceupy the whole 
building except one-half of the first floor 
vhich will be leased to other firms. The 
basement will be used to store rubber 
products. The Hendrie company is dis- 
tributor for the Republic Rubber Co. 


Fisk Declares Dividend 


Directors of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., recently resumed 
payments on the first preferred stock by 
declaring a dividend of $1°a share, pay- 
able Feb. 2 to stockholders of record 
Jan. 26. This is the first dividend to 
he paid by the company since May 1, 
1921. According to the company’s 
statement. business for the first quarter 
of 1925 is thus far running 40 per cent 
ahead of the same period in 1924. 


To Direct India Sales 


Announcement has just been made of 
the election of Paul C. Searles, treasurer 
of the India Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, 


as general sales manager. Mr. Searles 
will have as his assistants in the sales de- 
partment, Harry Corbett and Lynn 


Harvey, who will serve as divisional sales 
managers. 
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DEMAND FOR REDUCERS 
CONTINUES 


The demand for all kinds of rub- 
ber reducers continues good. There 
is a marked tendency among manu- 
facturers of these goods to manu- 
facture reducers that will sell at a 
smaller price. It is estimated that 
3,000 tons of rubber will be used in 
the manufacture of reducers in 1925. 








recently registered in the U. 
Cffice under Ser. 
mark “Zipper. 


“Zipper” Boots Registered 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
S. Patent 
No. 195,817 the trade- 
The trade-mark has been 


used since June 13, 1923 on rubber boots. 
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American Zinc Sales Co. i 


Columbus 


m P. O. Box 1428 


py SE Mo RRS 


| PERMANENCE 


of your formulae is assured if 
you will use Zinc Oxide that is 


AZO Zincs are uniform day after | 
day, year in and year out, due @ 
to our absolute control of the 
manufacturing methods. 


Send for samples 
and be convinced. 


St. Louis 
Pierce Bldg. 
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PIONEER RUBBER REPORTS 
PROFITS OF OVER $30,000 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio, T. W. 
Beelman reported that the company did 
a business of $571,585: in 1924, earned 
gross profits of $364,388. and realized a 
net profit of $30,098. The report of Jan. 
1, 1923, showed a loss of $71,000. The 
directors expressed hope of getting the 
company back on a dividend paying basis 
during 1925. The company has already 
booked a larger volume of orders than it 
had last year. Stockholders unanimous- 
ly reelected Mr. Beelman, J. C. 
R. K. Williams and W. R. 
directors. 


Gibson, 
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DUNLOP CHANGES NAME 
OF TIRE FABRIC MILL 


The name of the Utica Spinning Co., 
2214 Whitesboro St., Utiea, N. Y., a 
Dunlop subsidiary manufacturing tire 
fabrics, was recently changed to the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
America, Inc., Utica Spinning Mill. No 


change has been made in the management 
or personne! R E Hatfield, rene ral 
manager, will continue to be in charge of 
the factory 


fi rood year tor Dunlop 
the of the 


Prospects Tor 
announcement 


are reflected in 
fabric subsidiary, now employing 350 on 
a four-day schedule, that full-time oper- 
ation will be resumed in March with an 
increased fore It is expected that 
Dunlop will do $20,000,000 business 
this year 

Originally the factory was known as 
the Utiea Fine Yarn Mill. It later be 
came the Utica Spinning Co. and con- 
tinued under that name atter the Dunlop 
company bought all the stock of the com 
pany in 1919. Steady growth has marked 
the fabric mill’s activities since the Dun- 
lop company took it over All eotton 
used in the factory 1s imported trom 
Egypt 


C. L. Stebbins Quits Auburn 


C. L. Stebbi vice president and gen 
eral manager ot the Auburn Rubber Co.. 
\uburi Ind.. ree th innouneed that he 
had tends red hi resignation to hecome 
eltective a Oo! arrangements can h 
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made to relieve him. Mr. Stebbins has 
been connected with the company for 
over twelve years. He was employed 


first as a road salesman, latgr as sales 
manager and finally was promoted to vice 
president and Mr. 
Stebbins has made no plans for the future 
but take a 


general manager. 


intends to long vacation. 


J. B. Summers Joins Hood 


J. B. Summers, formerly 
with the American Kardex Co., Tonawan- 


connected 


da, N. Y., has been appointed manager 
of branches by the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass. He will make his 


he adquarters in Boston. 


Personals 
C. E. Wagner, foreign trade manager 
of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
presided at a recent meeting of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of at which 
foreign credit was discussed. 


Commerce 


Robert M. Catlin, eastern manager of 
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NEW ENGLAND TIRE TO 
CHANGE CAPITAL STOCK 


At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the New England Tire & Rubber Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., A. T. Hopkins, president, 
reported that the company was not in a 
position to manufacture regular rubber 
tread tires and compete successfully with 
the larger companies. He pointed out 
that the future of the company depended 
upon the manufacture and sale the 
chainless patents for which have 
been recently issued by the U. S. Patent 
Office. 

It was voted that all preferred stock 
outstanding should be transferred on the 
basis of two shares of no-par value stock 
for each share of preferred and that the 
common stock, par value $10, should bi 
transferred for one-half share of par 
value stock. In the event that the stock 
holder had paid eash for the 
stock he is to receive a cash allowanes 


eord, 


ho 


eommon 


Various stockholders outlined the finan 
cial history of the company and said that 


mines for the New Jersey Zine Co., New the company never had had _ sufficient 
York, N. ¥ was elected president ot working capital to operate its factory 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of properly. It was voted to establish an 
America at their recent meeting in New operating fund of $100,000, the fund to 
York. be created by a subsidiary company called 
the Holyoke Cord Tire Co. Officers of 

W. Webster Smith, manager of the the New England company will be 
dealer's advertising department of the officers of the new company. Each sub- 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


the Civitan Club in Akron. 


recently 
delivered an address before members of 
His subject sales are to be set aside and paid month 


seriber to the fund is to receive a $60 op 
erating certificate and 5 per cent ol the 


ly to the holders of these certificates. 
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SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
DISCUSSES BALLOON TIRE PROBLEMS 


B. J. Lemon Pleads for Low Pressure Tire Standardization 
—Two New Sizes Added Since December—R. B. Day Tells 
How Goodyear Prevented Front Wheel Shimmying 


The subject of low pressure tires was 
included in the matters discussed at the 
recent winter meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in the General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit. F. F. Chandler 
spoke of a special apparatus which he 
had devised for measuring all forces 
actually called into play in_ steering. 
He compared the foree required by a 
driver in maneuvering his car into a flat 
parking position against a curb, thereby 
securing some interesting data. Bearing 
on the balloon tire question, he said that 
the forees in drag links are roughly in 
inverse proportion to tire pressure. 


Need of Standardization 


B. J. Lemon, of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., presented a comprehensive review 
of the entire low pressure tire question. 
He spoke particularly of the need for the 
cooperation of the entire industry in 
attaining standardization of balloon tire 


sizes and stressed the expense and grief the tire. Goodyear engineers have been able 


otherwise involved. As an illustration he 


offered a table of original balloon equip- 
ment sizes as of Dee. 15, which he said 
is now obsolete as two new standard equip- 
ment sizes have been added to the 11 then 
in use. 

Mr. Lemon described the elaborate 
course of experimentation his company 
had undertaken to develop a special bal- 
loon tire it is now offering. His com- 
pany had made special investigations to 
determine whether low-pressure tires con- 
tributed to drumming in closed cars and 
found that they did not. These tests in- 
volved the development of a _ sound- 
measuring appliance which he offered to 
the automotive industry for what use it 
cared to make of it in tracing down 
sources of noise in various parts of a car. 

R. B. Day, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., told how the shimmy prob- 
lem had reacted on the rubber industry 
and how the industry had been forced to 
prove the shimmy was in the ear and not 


to cure this ailment, he said, by means of 
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stabilators to check vertical motion and a 
device on one steering knuckle to check 
wheel wobble. The device works out very 
nicely, he said, doing what it is designed 
to do without interfering with the free- 
dom of action of the gear. By taking 
out “road fight” it does not defeat the 
self-righting property of a well-designed 
layout. 

Front wheel brakes, continued Mr. Day, 
by adding unsprung weight, materially 
complicates the shimmy problem. With 
closed cars the problem assumes a some- 


what different aspect from open cars, 
owing to the different distribution in 
weight. 


E. A. DeWaters, chief engineer of the 
Buick Motor Co., described in detail his 
company’s experience in securing low 
pressure tires appropriate to the needs of 
its products. Many of the engineers took 
part in the balloon tire discussion. 


Allyn Sales Organized 


A new sales organization called the 
Allyn Sales Corp. was recently organized 
to sell the product of the H. H. Allyn 
Rubber Corp., Norwich, Conn., in New 
York City. The Allyn company manu- 
factures a patented inner tube, and has 
been located in Norwich for about a year. 
The officers of the new sales company are 
Fred L. Patten, president; J. Patterson 
Harris, secretary; and F. Stanley Lin- 
coln, treasurer. The new company has 
been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $250,000. 
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MILLER PLANS ADDITION 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


THE RUBBER AGE 

its predecessors, the L. C. Trent Engi- 
neering Company is in any way affiliated 
with the Trent Process Corp., the Trent 
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DOMESTIC RUBBER TO 
USE VULTEX FACTORY 


ot gee Pr ff greet yo Superfuel Co., or the Pittsburgh Trent Rss omge aad ry Snares ag 
ler Rubber Co; Akron, will construct C®- Which produce so called “Amalgam” — nee oe Vultex Rubber Co. It 
three additional stones to the mill room from = our of oil and pulverized pags. 4 thet t] : pi aga ee 
factory building to provide needed space coal. The Trent _patents purchased | by we a “— “tl Sliex & t < ie 
lor tire building and storage caused by the Hydrotator Compan) egh —- - “March, Tl » P " a a po ge 
increased business The present build ly different paenaren one of which deals oi ; - = . - et .— thas Pe ° 
= with the cleaning of coal by classification ™®™ Domestic because it will manutac- 
Pre < aa Montes high rhe ee tr and flotation ’ ture all kinds of rubber sundries used 
ditional floors, costing approximately ; ; ran? : ahd . ‘ . Oo 
$120,000, will supply an additional floor Mr. W alter L. Remick, formerty Engi- iat and i Woke tannis 
space ol! 70.000 square Leet neering Editor ol the Keystone Mining sated with : th a R hI > wa ] ts Cc 
Officials of the Miller company an Catalogs, will assume active management pido bene ‘A + ; De ned  B ~cl _ 
ticipate a large increase in demand for ° the Hydrotator Company after Feb- #7 promoting: tik a awe TC. 
tires in 1925 The expansion of the ™' Ist. , 
plant is the first step taken to meet this . Any problems involving handling of 
expected increasé nastnens Mr Pfait “wa ly wad aonee Ber Speen % Tire Mold Patented 
fer said that the company planned to in juids, dissolving, precipitating, wash 
- ag production to 10,000 '%g, agitating, filtering, thickening, class- een D Dinaii, Chien Wt te 
bin nia the additional floor lication and separation ; in general the vantor of a sectional mold fer tires. has 
space i tilable The company now *eatment of any class of solids mixed g.cioned U.S. Patent No. 1,522,493 
he production of 7,000 tires. with or in suspension in liquids will re- covering the device, to the Western Vul 
a the prompt and eareful attention canizing Equipment Co., Chicago. The 
‘ of the organization. a. i : - of a lone inally 
Acquires Trent Patents The general offices of the ; ompany pee tea “divided farsa eee: 8 
The Hydrotator Company, a newly ®F located at 1328 Chestnut St., Phila- signe a longitudinal plane, the walls of 
formed corporation has acquired the delphia, Pa. which are hollow and so shaped that 
patents and engineering business of L. sections of the sides at the bottom are 
C. Trent, who has been operating as the ° spaced apart when the two parts of the 
L. C. Trent Engineering Co., in Phila Form Rubber Band Firm nail be. placed together. The sections 
del phia Howard A. Hall, Alvah W. Estabrook have aligned openings. A _ stuffing box 
Mr. Trent has retired from the bus- and Horace O. Skillman are the incorpo- is placed between the two sections and is 
ness except Tor limited territorial ar- rators of the Eclipse Rubber Band Co., fitted into one of the openings. A nip 


rangement on the Paeifie Coast. 


Denver, Col., which was recently granted 


ple is secured in the other opening and 


Neither the Hydrotator Company nor a charter. Authorized capital is $10,000. fits slidably into the stuffing box. 
Report of Rims Approved and Rejected for Years 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 
Compiled by The Tire & Rim Association of America, Inc. 
1919 1920 192] 1922 1923 1924 

Potal Number Rims Inspected . 15,057,908 15,426,320 10,860,046 7,789,381 Clincher Rims Inspected .. . 17,089,970 12,755,518 

Total Number Rims Approved . , 12,485,211 12,860,724 9,175,039 16,281,583 Clincher Rims Rejected ... . 2,278,325 1,416,536 
Clincher Rims Approved ..... 14,811,645 11,338,982 

Number Rims Rejected 2,572,697 2,565,596 1,685,007 1,507,798 Straight Side Rims Approved 8.330.317 10,524,833 


Total Rims Approved ........ 23,141,962 21,863,815 
1919 19 19°] 1922 192 1924 
I N I Pet Number P \ ' Pct Numbe P Pet 
l 9 0. 1,157 0.0 
( > ORR 0 69 2 0 12.629 l 16.730 1 6.86 1 < ) 
( i 1.1 119,317 0.9 26,902 61.142 0 73.680 0 2 13 1 
1 1.36 7 10 2 34 TR2. RIVE 1.9 1.009. 85¢€ 1.4 61 17 2.9 
33,381 1 582 7 
14,070 l 1,050,904 1.5 
64,189 ) 
‘ S ns 634, 6¢ 13.8 SS Gof f ’ 8 £38 1.2 11,204,235 is ),675,744 44.4 
> 172,238 1.8 l 2.809 10.0 3.403.190 14.7 2 580,146 11 
. 4 1,183,251 ya - s4 186.9 1.1 143,575 t 64,577 0 
. > 17,048 l 149,671 4.4 
i \ 70 ) 45 ) 
' 2,12¢ 0.0 717,284 } 
41 ) 24,000 1.5 
1,594,862 6.9 842 €10 Gg 
: £319 0.0 109,705 0 22.279 1 
69 12.2 1,311,244 10.2 1,261,475 13 11 9 18.7 ,014,093 1 ) 1.370.681 é 
i 1,148,629 12 1,041,652 8.2 £87,206 5 411,621 2 211,437 1.0 112,106 0 
! ) 2.1 127,584 1.0 32,041 ) 59.696 0.4 20,438 1 2 690 0 
£10 1.0 67,919 3,514 1.f 
' 478 0.0 9.574 7 
, 67 ) 252,750 1.1 
| i 4 2 642,473 26,412 1.065.220 6.6 1,438,610 6.2 1.318.609 6.0 
x 874 0 79.787 0.5 80,892 0.4 2 629 0.0 
! +019 7.4 878,097 6.8 $6,254 3.7 £58,478 2.8 466,438 2.1 212,158 1.0 
( i 1 ) 0.4 8 1 0 8.32 »1 11.265 0.1 4,559 0.0 1.995 0 
»08 0.0 5.548 ( 2 13 14 
1 x 23 0.0 170.02 0.8 
0.0 
‘x 264 0.0 43.463 0.3 48,6387 ) 112,234 0. 141,278 6 110.185 0.5 
~ 676 0.0 5.597 0.0 32,441 0.2 
X . 10.914 0.0 
o 2 $59 123,659 1.0 2,928 0.0 11,90€ 0.1 22,750 0.1 31,934 0.1 
N . 282 0.0 2,084 0.0 914 0.0 
x 7R4 ) 48.403 0.4 1.151 0.0 8.102 0.1 5,407 0.0 8.881 0.0 
x 353 0.0 3,019 0.0 1,981 0.0 
40 x 8 19,544 0.2 38. 1R2 0.3 1.127 0.0 4.795 0. 6,442 0.0 = 29 0.0 
ix 1 4,375 0.0 2,431 0.0 199 00 ; ~ 
Millimeter 128,997 1.9 191.394 1.5 1.895 0.6 6,755 0.0 909 0.0 
Potal 12,485,211 12,862,556 _ 9,175,039 16,297,785 23,141,968 21,863,815 
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PUBLIC TO BE ADMITTED 

TO TENTH CHEMICAL SHOW 

“Imbreeding is fatal to industry as 
vell as to individuals”. With this state- 
nent, the management of the Tenth Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries which 
vill be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, during the week of Sep- 
tember 28th, 1925, summarized the de- 
ision to admit the general public, by 
‘xhibitors’ tickets as in previous years, 
to the 1925 Exposition. In a_ recent 
statement, the management said: “Shall 
we buy and sell among ourselves? How 
ong may we continue that? New cus- 
tomers must be found or others inspired 
to become customers. The present suc- 
‘ess of chemistry in America is due to 
its wide publicity and the consequent 
publie confidence.” 

Citing many examples of benefit which 
the American chemical industry has re- 
ceived through public participation and 
through creating public confidence, the 
statement of the management showed es- 
pecially how the attitude of financiers 
and banks toward the young chemical 
industry in this country eight and nine 
years ago was changed by the public re- 
action to the first and second Chemical 
Expositions held in 1915 and 1916. 

Estimates place the number of chem- 


ists, representing the chemical control of 


America’s 345 industries, who attend the 
Chemical Exposition each year at 20,000. 
In every case, the “public” will 
mean that portion of 
admitted by tickets distributed hy the ex- 
hibitors. 


term 


the public to be 
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Paul Bertuch 


Paul Bertuch, head of the rubber im- 
porting firm of Paul Bertuch & Co., 24 
Stone St., New York, died recently at 
his home after a short illness. Mr. Ber- 
tuch was born in Germany 54 years ago 
and came to this country at the age of 
20.. Starting in the crude rubber brok- 
erage business almost immediately u)on 
his arrival, he organized the firm of Paul 
Bertuch & Co. a few years later. 


. * * 


A. A. Frank 


A. A. Frank, production superinten- 
dent of the Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy 
Falls, Wis., a subsidiary of the Fisk 
Rubber Co., was killed Friday, Jan. 30, 
by a fall from the roof of the plant which 
resulted in a broken Mr. Frank 
was buried Feb. 2. 


Col. Charles M. DuPuy 

Col. Charles M. DuPuy, president of 
ihe Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., died Jan. 25 in a hospital at Albur- 
querque, N. M. He developed pneumonia 
while on his way to join a camping party 
in Arizona. Col. DuPuy was the son of 
Herbert and Amy DuPuy and was born 
June 24, 1884. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1908. 

Col. DuPuy had been president of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. since the death 
of his brother, H. Wilfred DuPuy, in 
1920. He served in the war as a machine 
enn officer. 


neck. 
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REGULATION AGAINST USE 
OF SOLID TIRES IN W. I. 


James Cormack, Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner, in Jamaica reports that, with a 
vie'v +o witigating the destruction of the 
road surfaces on this island caused by the 
recent incrcase in the volume of heavy 
motor traflic, a new regulation has been 
passed aguinst the use of solid tires. The 
use of solid tires may be forbidden by the 
various road authorities who have been 
empowered to post such a notice on any 
road. Vehicles irrespective of their weight 
(except motor cycles) shal! be forbidden 
to use the roads unless equipped on all 
wheels with pneumatic tires. 


Regal Increases Output 


The Regal Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
which added new equipment last Novem- 
ber to increase its output, recently found 
it was again necessary to increase pro- 
duction. In the past month the demand 
from the state of Ohio alone has in- 
ereased 300 per cent, according to the 
sales records of the company. Unfilled 
orders are steadily increasing in number, 
it is said. 


Samson Registers “Pima” 


The Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Compton, Cal., recently registered their 
trade-mark “Pima” in the U.S. Patent 
Office under Ser. No. 188,935. The 
company claims it has been using the 
trade-mark on its tires since May, 1921. 
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Terkelsen Spring Press 


equal hydraulic press 
Im the pertectio! ( this device the 
Terkelsen Machine Lo Boston, Mass., 


have incorporated the peculiar hydraulic 
action molding, to- 
gether wilh the mechanical movement that 


necessary for closed 
makes for rapid production. 

The operation of this machine requires 
no skill. After the been 
mounted in upper and lower die block, it 
is loaded with either powder or plastic 
compound and the operator throws in the 
clutch by placing the left hand on safety 
release lever and the right hand on start- 


mold has 


ing lever. The upper die block then 
moves downward until closed. The pres- 
sure-retaining springs start to work and 


the clutch is thrown out automatically. 
When the work is cured the operator puts 


his left hand on the safety release lever, 


right hand on starting lever and the 
pressure-retaining springs release. The 


upper die-block moves upward, the clutch 
1s thrown out automatically and the work 
Is ejected. 

The operating installation costs 


and 


are appealing features of this machine. 
A fitty ton press is operated by a 2 hp. 
motor, pressure of fifty 
The use of power oecurs only for a few 
seconds while pressure is being applied, 
after which the motor idle. For in- 
stallation, the heavy cost that a hydraulic 


is lacking in this de- 


fiving a tons. 


is 


press necessitates, 
vice, For hot molded material only heat- 
ing and cooling faeilities for the molds 


are required, the cold molding needing no 
other equipment. 

The strength and durability of the 
ferkelsen “Spring” Press reduces the cost 
of upkeep and maintenance to a minimum. 
The trequent delays caused by leakage, 


packing and repair troubles and the 
various operative problems, incident to 
the other type of press, are here over- 
come, 


“Eimco” Cement Mixer 


The “Eimeo” Cement Mixer, manufac- 


tured by the East Iron & Machine Co., 
Lima, Ohio, has a heavy boiler plate 
trough securely bolted to the cast iron 
trough ends. Perfectly tight stuffing 


boxes, entirely the agita- 


tol 


separate trom 
bearings, are provided where the 
agitator shafts penetrate the trough 
The machines of the tilting types 
have corner plates inside the mixing 
trough for the purpose of narrowing the 
stream of the solution during the dis- 
charge to a width that permits the use 
a receptacle of ordinary dimensions. 


ends. 


ol 


Agitator Easily Removed 


\ special, patented device on the 
trough ends makes it possible to remove 
the agitator from the trough by simply 
loosening a few bolts. The stuffing boxes 
on the agitator shafts consist of tightly 
fitting brass sleeves and asbestos pack- 
ing, both of which are securely held in 
position by means of studs and lock nuts, 
and effectively prevent the escape of the 
mass from the mixing trough. 
eups are provided for the lubrication of 
both the shaft and the packing. 

The agitators cast in piece, 
with steel shafts, all lib- 
erally dimensioned, to stand the strain of 


Grease 


are one 


inserted very 


high speeds. angles 


February 10, 1925 


solvent fumes. The manufacturers claim 
the “Eimeo” Mixer to absolutely 
evaporation-proof and to positively turn 
out more solution per hour with less labor 
and power than any other machine. 


be 


Heel Mold Patented 


Edwin C. Wiese, Milwaukee, Wis., in- 
ventor of a rubber heel mold recently 
granted U.S. Patent No. 1,522,566, has 
assigned his rights by mesne assignments 
to the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. The mold comprises a plurality 
of members, some of which are recessed 
to form a mold chamber. A _ plurality 
of washer supporting devices is carried 
by one of the members and _ projects 
within the mold chamber. The longitud- 
inal axis of these devices is substantial- 
ly parallel and carries means for support- 
ing washers in such a manner that the 
plane of the washers is inclined to the 
longitudinal axis of the supporting de- 
vice, whereby the washers are positioned 
in desired relation to the surface of the 
article. The article may be easily re- 
moved from the mold in the direction 
of the longitudinal axis of the support- 
ing device. 


Patent Heel Method 


A method of making rubber heels and 
the like invented by Fred S. Van Valk- 
enburg, Waterbury, Conn., and granted 
U. S. Patent No. 1,522,795, has been as- 
signed to the Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. The 
method cutting heel plans consists in sub- 
jecting an area of a sheet of rubber cor- 
responding to the shape which the heel 
is to possess to predetermine pressure so 
as to compress such area enough to im- 
part a cubic content substantially equal 
to that of the mold. The sheet is then 
eut at the margin while the area is main- 
tained under pressure. 


Rubber Compound Patented 
Harry O. Chute, New York, N. Y., was 
recently granted U.S. Patent No. 1,523,- 
on a vuleanizable compound com- 
prising rubber, a vulcanizing agent, and 
a partially protien plasti- 
cized with a nitrogenous organic 


accelerator. 
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decomposed 
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the agitator surfaces 
insure just the 
amount of kneading action 
essential in 
satisiactory 


ot 
eorrect 
which is ob- 
taining a 
The cover is made 


rigid 


cement. 
over a 
angle iron frame. It 
counter balanced 

hinged to the rear edge of 
the mixing trough. Spe- 
celal gaskets and quick 
acting lever clamps enable 
the operator to the 


of sheet steel 


Is 


and 


close 














machine absolutely gas- 
tight within a few seconds, 
preventing the escape ol 
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Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. 
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CRUDE RUBBER RANKS AS 
FOURTH LARGEST IMPORT 

Crude rubber for four consecutive 
quarters has maintained a place as the 
country’s fourth greatest import, it is 
disclosed in an analysis of foreign trade 
made by the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. During the first nine 
months of 1924 erude rubber imports 
totalled 514,000,000 pounds, with a value 
of $119,000,000, a falling off, however, 
from the record imports of the same 
period in 1923 when 551,000,000, valued 
at $148,000,000 came in. 

“Imports from both the British East 
Indies and England were below the 1923 
figure,” says the analysis, “while these 
from the Dutch East Indies showed an 
increase. Those three countries supplied 
us with 94 per cent of our crude rubber 
during 1924. Brazil supplied us . with 
less than 4 per cent of the total. 

“We also imported 12,000,000 pounds 
of jelutong or pontianack, valued at 
$1,075,000; 583,000 pounds of balata, 
valued at $313,000; 2,671,000 pounds of 
gutta-percha, valued at $400,000; and 
2,200,000 pounds of guayule, valued at 
$391,000.” 


Kelly Gets Tire Machine 


U. S. Patent No. 1,522,641, covering a 
tire-building machine recently granted to 
Robert MeClenathen, Frostburg, Md., has 
been assigned to the Kelly-Springfield 
The machine 
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comprises means for centering and rota- 
ting a rim member; means for severing 
a strip from sheeted stock to an approxi- 
mate desired width; means for trimming 
this strip to the desired width; means for 
removing an elongated strip from the 
severed strip; and means for winding the 
trimmed strip upon the rim member, 
comprising resilient pressure members. 


Stevens Invents Spreader 

William C. Stevens, Akron, Ohio is the 
inventor of a spreader for tiremaking ma- 
chines which was recently granted U. S. 
Patent No. 1,524,002. The spreader com- 
prises a stretching roller, a core, a sup- 
port, a series of rollers arranged on the 
support in an are surrounding the tread 
of the tire, and mounted fanwise to spread 
the fabric from the center toward the 
edges before it touches the eore. The 
patent has been assigned to the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio: 


Fritz Achelis’ Will Filed 


Charitable legacies aggregating $200,- 
000 were made by Fritz Achelis, president 
of the American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., who died at his home, 550 
Park Ave., Dee. 23. The will containing 
the bequests and making provision for 
relatives, executed April 20, 1923, and a 
codicil of Sept. 17, 1924, were filed re- 
cently. Frederie George Achelis, son, is 
named as executor, and the Bank of New 
York & Trust Co., 52 Wall St., is ap- 
pointed trustee. 
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SELLING 100,000 TIRES 
A MONTH, SAYS KIDDER 

Sales developments of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. have reached 
a point where the company’s monthly 
requirements are 100,000 tires. This 
statement was given out by E. H. Kidder, 
general sales manager. 

“These requirements, of course, repre- 
sent both dealer orders and manufactur- 
ers’ original equipment needs,” continued 
Mr. Kidder. “Our spring dating business 
is now four times that of last year, and 
our dealerships have increased 350 per 
cent over January a year ago. 

“Eleven sales divisions are operating 
which permits of intensive national dis- 
tribution. Supporting these eleven major 
stocking points, we have warehouses in 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me. and St. Louis. In the Pacific north- 
west the Dunlop Fox Tire Co. act as our 
distributors for the states of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. Before the Spring 
swing is under way we will have addition- 
al stocking points at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Richmond, Va., and Omaha. 

“With manufacturing and distribution 
on a sounder footing I cannot see any- 
thing but prosperity and progress ahead.” 





Archer Gets New Equipment 

New equipment, including a calender 
and two grinding machines, was recently 
installed in the new factory addition of 
the Areher Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 
Production of raincoats will begin in the 
addition shortly. 
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RESTRICTION RAISING 


THE RUBBER AGE 


taneous introduction of the cord tire, in- 


COST OF PRODUCTION volving a lessened demand for rubber, 


Special to Tue Rupver AGE) 

That must inevitably increase 
while reduced crops are being harvested,” 
was a point emphasized by R. F. MeNair 
Scott, chairman of the United Temiang 
(F.M.S.) Rubber Estates, Ltd., at the 
concern’s statutory meeting in 
London. 

“When the lower 


“eosts 


recent 


standard production 
was made known to us in February, 
1924,” declared Mr. Seott, found 
ourselves with a large stock of rubber not 
exportable at the maximum rate of duty, 


“we 


; 


prevent further accumulation of 
had to entirely cease tapping 
with consequent mn 


and to 
stocks we 


for about a month, 


crease in production costs. During that 
period work not absolutely essential, 
though desirable, had to be undertaken, 


so as to provide employment for the labor 
force éd 
With 


provement in trade, Mr. 


anticipated im- 
Seott said that 
increased trade connoted increased trans- 
port and motor 
constituted a larger factor. 

“Now, while anxious that other 
for rubber should be found and de- 
veloped,” he continued, “the fact remains 
that motor tires are still, and likely to 


regard to the 


uses 


remain, the largest item in consumption. 
It is note the 
growing popularity, and limit to which 
is not yet in sight. It is possible that, 
increasing 
simul- 


theretore encouraging to 


slump, due to 
accentuated by the 


just as the 
stocks, was 


vehicles year by year 


turnover to the manufacture of the bal- 
loon tire, involving increased purchases 
by manufacturers, is accentuating the 
effects of restriction in reducing stocks.” 














Radio Vibration Eliminator 
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RUBBER USED IN RADIO 
VIBRATION ELIMINATOR 


A Radio Vibration Eliminator recent- 
ly placed on the market by the Security 
Manufacturing Co., 3051 Mareus Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., employs both spring sus- 
pension and a rubber bumper to do away 
with vibration in radio instruments. The 
device is said to reduce to a minimum 
all tube and other noises caused by jars, 
shocks and vibration of passing vehicles. 
It is said that the most severe jar will 
not effect the radio instrument when it 
is equipped with these vibration elimin- 
ators. 

In use, one bumper is placed under 
each corner of the cabinet. The device 
may be attached to any instrument in 
ten minutes and becomes integral with 
the cabinet. In the larger instruments, 
it can replace the casters. 





Says Restriction Helped 
Special to THE RUBBER AGE) 
favorable 
Restriction 


An extremely 
ward the Stevenson 
was taken by P. 
the Pontain (Malay) Rubber Co., Ltd., 
in the course of a speech at the recent 
annual meeting of this company. 

“T take this opportunity,” said Mr. 
Gourju, “at a time when so much con 
troversy exists regarding the working of 
the Stevenson scheme, to say that it 
doubtful whether we as a 


/ 


extremely 


attitude to- 
scheme 


E. Gourju, chairman of 


company should have been in existence 
now but for the working of the restric- 
tion enactment. This company was one 
of the youngest, and in consequence was 
less prepared to meet the slump than 
some of the older concerns.” 


Columbia Rubber Formed 

The Columbia Rubber & Tire Co., 
Portland, Ore., was recently incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $75,000 
Incorporators are J. S. Moitzner, M. 
Fitzgerald and O. Waters. 
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Improving Cost Accounting Methods 


Antiquated Systems Now Used in the Rubber Industry for 


Determining Costs 


Conceal Many Factory Inefficiencies 


By H. G. Schnackel, F.C.A. 


N every plant in the rubber industry there are visible bar- 
riers which constitute the effective resistence to the intro- 
duction of improved metheds. These barriers do not 

consist merely of common human inertia, open opposition, or 
of conflicting personalities, but rather a combination of un- 
organ’zed factors working in harmony with traditional and 
antiquated cost methods, which are the more formidable be- 
cause visible and tangible. No treatise alone can be sufficiently 
extensive or ecmplete to point to a way in which all such 
barriers may be profitably banished, nor is the experience of 
one or a few men sufficient to solve these problems. 

The antipathy to changes that have a tendency to di:turb 
the existing order of things is probably the reason why cost 
systems prevalent in so many plants are collapsing gradually 
into a state of complete inefficiency under the pressure of 
modern manufacturing methods. It certainly seems reason- 
able to state that what rubber manufacturers need most, is not 
a system, the primary purpose of which is to lend itself 
through the accounting department to a financial audit, or a 
system that tends to make executives slavishly subservient to 
the financial rather than to operating conditions. What is 
needed is a system which is primarily designed to reveal true 
costs and such variations with standard ecsts as to afford 
prompt and effective executive control of manufacturing in- 
efficiencies and a means to prevent cost from becoming ex- 


ecsslve. 
The High Cost of Accounting 


The high cost of cost accounting may be called an economic 
sin, and it is said by those best in a position to judge that fifty 
per cent of the money annually spent in the maintenance of 
antiquated cost methods is to be regarded as preventable waste. 
If this is true, it is certainly astounding that such a serious 
drain upon the rubber industry has not yet been regarde1 as 
a matter of considerable importance. However, this direct 
loss is trifling when comparison is made with the indirect loss 
evolving from the hidden inefficiencies which are not disclosed. 

The continuance of such a state of inefficiency is probably 
due to the failure of manufacturers to recognize its existence, 
notwithstanding. Sometimes they realize in a very vague 
way that the information furnished by their cost methods does 
not disclose hidden operating inefficiencies, regardless of 
whether the methods adopted conform to the commonly ac- 
cepted standards of good accounting practice. A business 
cannot be profitably managed without some information per- 
taining to costs, and although this fact is generally realized, 


the existing methods of cost keeping which are unquestionably 
used in many eases, are apparently retained with the icea that 
any system is better than none at all. And the manufacturer 
who proudly states that his system of cost keeping hes been 
operating satisfactorily without any change for the last ten 
years, is undoubtedly operating an antiquated system. 

In spite of the fundamental! changes in manufacturing 
methods brought about in recent years, the public accounting 
profession, whe should be the leaders in the development of 
cost accounting methods, have failed miserably in contributing 
methods to conform to these industrial developments. It is 
quite true that there has been an increased volume of literature 
on the subject of cost accounting accompanying these industrial 
developments, but to the reader it has proven to be merely a 
rehash of retrospective methods. In most every Ciscussion 
on cost accounting princip'es it appears to be the common 
practice of introducing the subject with the well known asser- 
tion that, “all eust is divided into three parts—Labor, Ma 
terial and Overhead” and not daring to depart trom the 
sophistical methods of its accounting treatment to uvecover 
inefficiencies. 

Possibly Cesar, with his statement “All Gaul is divided 
into three parts” established a criterion for this literary style. 
It seems rather remarkab'e considering the immense amount 
of time which has been devoted to cost accounting by many 
intelligent men, that in a subject so obviously akin to mathe- 
matical science so little attempt has apparently been made to 
determine whether the commonly accepted methods conform 
to the recognized standards of scientific management. 

It is a well established fact that the generally accepted 
inethods of cost accounting are in as retarded a state of 
development as were manufacturing methods previous to the 
introduction of scientific management principles by Frederic 
Winslow Taylor, regardless of the amount of literature avail- 
able. In our recent books on the application of cost account- 
ing one fails to find any reference to the steps which should 
be taken to bring cost uccounting methods into line with the 
developments brought about by the adoption of scientific 
management principles. Occasionally we hear of a progressive 
accountant who seems to appreciate in a vague way, the fact 
that the generally accepted methods of cost accounting of 
today represent little if any progress over methods current 
fiiteen years ago. While all other divisions of industrial 
management have experienced important revisions in recent 
years, it does not seem to have occurred to accountants that 
cost methods also require revision. 





The failure of many rubber manutacturers to 
improve their cost accounting systems by adopt- 
ing methods best adapted to their particular 
needs, is in numerous cases the explanation of 
their failure to achieve results. Ignorance of this 
fact is probably the principal cause behind the 
neglect to install an efficient system. The rapid 
expansion of manufacturing in recent years has 
not always found the science of accounting keep- 
ing pace with its needs. The necessity for 





PRESENT COST SYSTEMS ARE INADEQUATE 


present day methods to conform to standards of 
scientific management grows more apparent. 

Mr. Schnackel in this article points out the 
need of rubber manufacturers for a system of cost 
accounting that is in harmony with the producing 
end of the business. A system which divulges 
facts instead of veiling them, that tells the truth 
regarding profits and the economic operation of 
a plant is the only one that will answer the pur- 
pose of efficient management. 
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Accountants have evidently assumed that development in 


the science of accounts must necessarily be a process that has 


a tendency to he « tremely slow, whereas what is in demand 
is not due to the gradual evolution of cost methods, but a 
condition brought about by influences external to accounting, 
and that it is impossible to change the principles of aecounting 


application to conform with industrial developments. What- 


ever other regsons accountants may proffer for their failure 


to bring cost accounting methods into line with modern de 
velopments, they cannot claim that attention has not been 
focused on the shortcomings and absurdities of what must still 


he regarded as the established accounting methods. When the 
complexity of the causes underlying high cost of production 
even cost accountants in the 
were to be congratulated on the fact that there are 
to the se ope ot their specialty. 


would seem as if 


s considered it 


industry 


distinet limitations 


Harrington Emerson's Indictment 
Writing no less than ten years ago Harrington Emerson laid 
indictment to retrospective eost 


made the following statement: 
asecertain- 


lear and convineing 
and at that time he 

“There are two radica ly different methods ot 
ine costs: the first method, to ascertain them after the work 
is completed ; the second, to ascertain them before the work 
is undertaken. The first method is the old one, still used 
manufacturing and maintenanee undertakings, the 
new one, beginning to be used in some 
its feasibility and practical value 


down a 


Tri thods, 


In most 
second method is the 


very large plants, wher 
have already been demonstrated. 

“T he to the old methods is not only that it 
delays information until little value is left in it, but that it 
is wholly and absolutely incorrect, mixing up with 
incident that do not have the direct 
with them, so that analysis of cost statements........ does 
lead to the elimination of The advantages of 
the second method are not only that the costs must be as- 
eertained before the work is begun, but that costs as finally 
tabulated are the real costs divided as to each unit, whether 
a single element or aggregated out of a million separate 
elements (1) into standard expenses and (2) into avoidable 
losses. An analysis of costs so stated facilitates an almost 
inexorable elimination of insufficient conditions of all kinds, 
being constantly standardized at new 
excess above standard costs, being con- 


objection 


eosts 
remotest connection 


not wastes. 


standard expenses 


levels—wastes, the 

stantly removed.” 

Since Mr. Emerson made this indictment other prominent 
engineers have emphasized the importance of his contention. 
The professional accountant, however, with a few possible ex- 
ceptions is still designing and installing cost methods for 
rubber manufacturers which are suitable to meet the require- 
ments of the financial interests, but absolutely out of agree- 
ment in sentiment with the needs and viewpoint of the pro- 
ducing end of the business. When we reverse the customary 
order of things, and in place of restricting our accounting 
applications to bygone happenings, and determine our costs 
in advance, we discover that our version on any plan of cost 
weounts is altered. We are not only concerned in what things 
really cost but in the variations between what we calculated 
the goods should and did cost. When costs are predetermined, 
it is perfectly natural that if the cost executive allocates any 
element of account not properly applicable 
thereto, he may be quickly called to justify his reason for so 


cost to an 


doing. 


Faults of Retrospective Systems 


Mr. Emerson in sifting the defects of antiquated methods 
of cost accounting disclosed that retrospective systems are 
“wholly and absolutely incorrect, mixing up with costs inci- 
dents that do not have the remotest direct connection with 
them, so that analysis of cost statements........ does not lead 
to elimination of wastes.” Industrial engineers have never- 
theless realized very fully the defects in the prevailing 
methods of cost finding, and have clearly read the “writing on 
the wall” and the direction which the application of cost ac- 
counting in the future must surely follow. It is certainly 
astounding that they have given very little data as to the 
proper methods to be adopted to realize the results deranded. 
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In presenting the ease of the producing end of a manu- 
facturing establishment against the fallacious methods of cost 
accounting the late H. L. Gantt fearlessly stated : 

“Most of the cost systems in use, and the theories on 
which they are based, have been devised by accountants 
for the benefit of financiers, whose aim has been to criticize 
the factory and to make ix responsible for all the short- 
comings of the business. In this they have succeeded ad- 
mirably largely because the methods used are not so devised 
as to enable the superintendent to present his side of the 
case, 

One of the prime functions of cost-keeping is to enable 
the superintendent to know whether or not he is doing the 
work he is responsible for as economically as possible, a 
function which is ignored in the majority of cost systems 
now in general use.” 

It is potentially certain that if a cost system is to “enable 
the superintendent to know whether or not he is doing the 
work he is responsible for as economically as possible; it is 
most essential to distinguish plant expenses for which he is 
directly responsible. In order that he be in a position to state 
whether the plant is producing as economically as possible, 
it is quite obvious that standards be set for all expenses so 
that of actual expense may be made with the 
standard originally developed. 

Bankers have a tendency to show more confidence in a busi- 
ness headed by financial men rather than by technical men, on 
the theory, that if the financial activity of the organization is 
correct, the other activities of the business will automatically 
take eare of themselves. Sales managers wi'l act on the 
groundless conviction that sales really produce the revenue and 
should therefore get the first consideraticn. It is obviously 
evident that if any business is not on an efficient production 
basis so that it can market its product as low or lower in 
price than its competitors and still make money, the financial 
and sales activities of the business cannot possibly take care 
of themselves. Therefore, it is certainly production and costs 
that need the first consideration, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of both should be very carefully studied. 


What H. L. Gantt Thinks 

In criticizing the generally accepted accounting methods 
under which no distinction is made between genuine cost of 
producing and those due to inefficiency and idleness Mr. Gantt 
states : 

“Few of our business men 
costs to produce an article. They are the victims gen- 
erally of a false cost-keeping system. When an 
countant wants to figure the cost of an article one of the 
first things he does is to throw in all the “overhead”. 
Even though 9/10ths of the plant is absolutely idle 100 
per cent of the whole investment is charged to the “cost 
of production.” This is altogether misleading. 

Ali our accounting systems should contain another 
column one showing the incurred through shut- 
downs. strikes, the idleness of any part of the plant, 
experiments that do not work, failure to get supplies, 
anything and everything which is not rightfully charge- 
able to the actual process of production. In one column, 
then, the actual cost of production would appear; in the 
other the manufacturer could see at a glance the tre- 
mendous cost of non-production and would be anxious to 
repair the leak. The reason he doesn’t repair it more 
often today is that his accountants have covered it up 
with pretty figut 
Commonly accepted cost systems are better known for their 

ability of concealire diffusive facts than for disclosing them, 
and this appears t be the reason why rubber manufacturers 
are continually ast:ng themselves searching questions relative 
to the adequacy + ‘the cost records they maintain. 

When a ms ‘a disparity oceurs between profits based upon 
estimates and » disclosed through antiquated cost methods, 
the usual ques is asked at the end of every accounting 
period “Wher ‘iiave our profits gone?” There is something 
rather pathetic in the wild search for some large item which 
supposedly must have been left out of the inventory to make 
up the differey-e between the theoretical profit and those act- 
ually shown by che books. 
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MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY FORMULAS 
MANUFACTURING EXHIBIT 
| 
= = r — > om a —_ — 
A INDEX TO FORMULAS : | tHis LAST |!NCREASE on cmcnee | 
r ape ty THIS LAST 
7 | B G | 2) | E | F | MONTH | MONTH MONTH | MONTH | 
ACTUAL EXPENSE FOR MONT? | | | 
STANDAR KXPED > T | 
NET NCRE AS ne Ces t | T | T T 
Ne ’ EASE R DECREASE a1 e-| 8-1 8-1 8-1 j oe] ] 
—_ 7 r t r t : - . - rs r : a 
' . ANALYSIS OF ABOVE NET INCREASE OR DECREASE EXPENSE 
t 
: & } | | 7 T | ] | | 7 % 
| CAUSES BEYOND THE CONTROL OF THE WORKS 
MANAGEMENT 
DLE TIME OVE T LACK OF ROERS 5-4 4 | +4 
VARIATIONS IN RAW MATERIAL PRICE 2-1 2-1 2-1 | | 2-1 | | 
VARIATIONS IN LABOR RATES 2-1 2-1 2-1 | 2-1 I | 2-1 | | 
TOTA RIATIONS i | [_ wae: | | | | 
: ; — + + Se ae + - — + ee = menace 
|} CAUSES WITHIN THE CONTROL OF THE WORKS | | | | 
|} MANAGEMENT | 
VARIATIONS IN FIXED CHARGE COSTS 8-1 8 8. 1 8-1 8-! 
DUE TO PR TION EFFICIENCY 8-5 G5X PSXYZ&5 6-5X 7-SKYZ BS GSK FSKYZ 85 65K PSXYZ 
. NS IN LABOR HOURS | 
| VARIATIONS IN MATERIAL CONSUMPTION 32 42 5-2 8:2 62x 7-2xvZ 
ARIA ; SALARIE ~ ° s2 82 62x P2xvZ 
ARIA . < ! 
| XPENSE 2 2-1 
ARIA N SERVICE NSUMPTIO _ 3-1 4-1— 5-1 8-1 646 1K PAKYZ 
34 | 2-1 42 a! 52 | 2'162 62x 72xvz 
TOTA ARIAT NS | } 
* + + + + + + " + = 
REPAIRS AND MAINTE NANCE 
VARIATIONS IN REPAIR MATERIAL AND 
ABOR . j TIO 
NSUMPTION 2-1 2 2-1 2-1 
STAN DARI VARIATIONS | 
REVISED STANDARD 8-7 8-7 8-7 8-7 ? 8-7 
ALTERNATE STANDARD 67xY 6-7xY 6-7xY 6-7xyY 67xY 67xyY 
a 86 8-6 86 a 86 
NET NCREASE R DECREASE 
[ , ; ; : , i 4 
4 
. ° ° . 1 
Explanation and Application of Formula 
] Actual tir or material expended figured at the actual rates of pay or substituted for the element upon which the base standard was founded 


material prices 

2——Actual time or material expended figured at the standard rates of pay 
or standard material prices 
Standard cost for a standard working day base« 
per month 

4—Standard cost for the number of working days in the month If there 
were 23 working days in the month 4 would equal 23/25ths of 3 


on 25 working days 


5—Standard cost for days worked in month Should the plant or a de 
partment close down 2 out of 23 working days assumed above, 5 would 
represent 21/25ths of three or 21/23rds of 4 In the event that the 
basic or original standard is being used for all comparisons the term 
STANDARD COST for 3, 4 and 5 refers to such base or original 
standard Should a revised standard, alternate standard or revised 


alternate standard be used for the purpose of determining operating 
ef.ciencies, then the term STANDARD COST as used above in the 
explanation of the significance of 3, 4 and 5 does not mean the basic 


standard but the revised alternate or revised alternate standard as 
the case may be 
6—Alternate standard cost of actual production in the month This is 


obtained by dividing the alternate standard cost for a standard month 
by the standard production for such standard month multiplying 
quotient so obtained by actual production The term ALTERNATE 
STANDARD is a standard varying from the base or original standard 
and used for the purpose of determining operating efficiencies To 
illustrate: The base standard may be founded on the use of a certain 
element of service, whereas the alternate standard is introduced to 
bring about a change in operating standard when some element is 


The formulas presented above represent the practical mathe- 
matical application of the ideas advanced by Harrington Em- 
erson and other engineers. The principles upon which these 
formulas are based indicate in a measure the path to be fol- 
lowed in order to banish cumbersome and inefficient methods of 
cost accounting which have long inflicted rubber manutfactur- 
ers. Consideration of the data will most surely demonstrate 
how closely results obtained by their use parallel those devised 
by Mr. Emerson when he wrote: 

“When a simple system of stating all costs— whether for 

a single task for man or machine, or for all a man’s work 
for any period, or for all the work of a gang or department, 
or for a whole plant is available; when this system per- 
mits parallel statement of actual and °+4ndard costs — then 
the whole problem is well-nigh solver patience, persistence, 
fidelity and hich ideals accomplishing the results, through 
the use of staff specialties.” 

In answer to Mr. Gantt’s desire for_a,parallel statement 
that would exhibit in one column actual « of production 
and in another cost of non-production an at.2 >t is made to 
meet this condition in a problem illustrated * » The effect 
of non-production is clearly and unmista! set forth by 
red figures which most surely will indicate the directing 
executive the increases in actual cost as cumpared with 
standard. In addition to this, however, the formulas that can 
be developed from the Manufacturing Exhibit will meet the 
demands of the operating division for comp;eze information 


Revised standard cost of actual production in the month when a re 
vised standard has been used for the purpose of bringing comparison 
into line with current operating standards for determining operating 


‘fticiencies Calculation is made by dividing 3 iy standard production 
in the standard working month and multiplying the quotient hy the 
actual production for the montl 

t‘—The basic or original standard cost of the actual production in the 
nonth 


A-—A cost which is in the nature of a monthly fixed charge such as fire 
insurance 

B—A cost which is a fixed charge per working day such as a time clerk 
paid hourly rate 

C—A cost which is a fixed charge per day worked such as a porter paid 
hourly rate while his department is working, but not paid if his de 
partment is not operating even though the rest of the plant is working 

D—A cost which is in the nature of a fixed charge per week, as for in- 
stance the salary paid on an hourly or daily basis and working every 
day in the year as for instance a night watchman 

FE A distributive cost such as power which would be charged proportion 
ately to producing departments 

F—A cost which has a tendency to vary directly with production, as most 
forms of producing labor, material and supplies consumable in pro 
portion to production 

X—Indicates that a ALTERNATE STANDARD is being used 

Y—Indicates that a REVISED STANDARD is being used 

Z—Indicates that a REVISED ALTERNATE STANDARD is being used 


relative to costs and efficiencies so that their case may be pre- 
sented to the management with full explanation as to causes. 

The function of cost accounting as regards the determin- 
ation of the “causes” of cost variations must certainly be re- 
stricted to showing how a thing occurred, not why it happened. 
For example, to exhibit the extent of a cost increase resulting 
from increases in rates of pay, it is not within the seope of 
the cost scheme to illustrate why there was an increase in 
rates. Therefore, standard cost accounting is a method of 
cost accounting which provides for all cost data recorded on 
a dual basis: first, on an actual cost basis, and second, on a 
standard cost basis. A standard cost should never be based 
on mere theory, that is to say a theoretically possible cost, 
but one that is reasonable to expect, attained and maintained— 
not an ostentatious super-achievement, but a performance 
which a first class workman under first class conditions can 
in consistency with reason be called upon to realize. 

From the standpoint of revealing inefficiencies in operation 
and management, differences between actual and standard 
costs are vastly desirable and highly important. It should 
be the prime function of the cost executive to promptly draw 
the attention of the management to the existence of such dis- 
crepancies betwecn actual and standard costs. In brief, such 
a method is based upon the principle of exception and makes 
it possible for the cost executive to obtain from the mass of 
cost data the actual and potential facts that are fitting and 
proper for the management to use. 








100) THE 


may be regarded from two angles: Ist, 
variation in the cost of the individ- 
ual article of operation; 2nd, From that of the 
basic cause of the variation. In figuring specific variations 
applicable to causes within or beyond the control of the works 
into the following 
outlined in the accompanying 
heading “Explanation and 


All cost 
From the 


vanations 
standpoint of the 
product, or 


ement, we must take consideration 
together with 


Exhibit 


manag 
factors, 
Manufacturing 
Application.” 


Those 


under the 


BASIC FORMULA 


1. Actual labor or material figured at actual rates and 
prices 

2. Actual labor or material figured’ at standard rates and 
prices 
Standard cost for Standard Working Month: say 212 
hours per month : based on 9 hours per day or 25 
working days in the onth 

t+. Standard cost for the number of hours worked in the 


) 


vere 194 hours or 23 working days 
rould equal 194/212ths of (3), or 


month If there 
in the month (4 


23 25th ot (3) 


5. Standard cost for hours actually worked in month. If 


plant or a department closed down 18 out of 194 hours 
or 2 davs out of 23 assumed in (4), (5) would equal 
176/212ths or 21/25ths of (3) or 176/194ths or 21/23rds 
of (4) 

6. The Alternate Cost of the actual production in the month 


is obtained by dividing the Alternate standard cost for 
the standard month and multiplying the figure result- 
ing from this division by the actual production. 
Vote iy Alternate Standard Coat may be defined as a standord 
varying from the original standard and waed aa an element of measuring 


operating ¢ficiency when some variation ia made methods on 


the baaic ata 


wm operateng 


lard aa riot re uv Sormulated 


7. A “Revised Standard Cost” of the actual production is 
introduced to determine operating efficiencies with cur- 
rent operating standards which is figured by dividing 


3 by the standard production in the standard month 
and multiplying the figure resulting from this division 
bv the actual production for the month 


8. Represents the Basie or original standard cost of the 
actual production in the month. 

The mathematical caleulation involved in the use of the 

above formulas is a simple equation which can be best shown 


problem : 
efficiency in calender 
salary to fore- 


in the solution of the following 


PROBLEM: 


departme nt 


Determine operating 


brought about by increase in 


man from $6.75 to $7.00 per day. The standard produe- 
tion of ealendered sheet gum for two calenders is set at 
50 tons for a 25 day month. This production base was 
subsequently increased to an 80 ton production base. Due 
to mechanical trouble both ecalenders were foreed to lav 
up for repairs for two out of 23 working davs. What is 


and the 
inerease 


the increase or decrease in the cost of idle time. 
production efficiency and variation due to 
over established standards 
urement ? 


The formula for 


salary 


used as a medium of meas- 


determining and analyzing the variations 


hetween actual and standard cost in the ease cited where a 
“Revised Standard” is in force is: (8 — 1) (8 7) « 
(5 1) (7 5) (2 1) (4 2). 


APPLICATION OF FORMULA 
FIRST STEP 


Simple formula showing wage variation 


Let 1 Actual Cost. Let 8 Standard (Revised) Cost. 
Then 8 l Variation in costs. 

Let 1 Actual Cost 23 days at $7 per day $161.00. 
Let 8 Standard Cost for Actual Production. 


$168.75 Standard Pay 
. $2.109 per ton. 
8@ Tons Revised Standard Production 
times actual production 60 Tons $126.54. 

Then using the above formula: $126.54 — $161.00 - 
That is, there is an in cost due to salary 


= $34.46. 


increase advance. 
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SECOND STEP 


Simple Formula showing variation 
due to revision of standard 
Let 8 Standard (Basic) Cost. Let 7 — Standard (Re- 
vised) Cost. Then 7 8 = variation due to revision of 
standards. Let 8 Basie standard production cost 
$168.75 Standard pay 
= —_—----- $3.375 per ton 
50 Tons Basic tandesd production 
times actual production of 60 Tons $202.50. 
Let 7 Revised Standard Production Cost. 
$168.75 Standard Pay 
— - $2.109 per ton 


Tons Revised standard production 
times actual production of 60 Tons $126.54. 
Then formula: $126.54 
$75.96. an increased cost due to 


$302.50 = 
revision in 


using the ahove 
That 1s, 


standards. 


there is 


THIRD STEP 


Simple Formula showing 
variation due to Idle Time 


Standard Cost for days worked by Calender De- 


Let 5 


partment. Let 4 Standard Cost for actual working days 
in month. Then 4 5 variation due to idle time. Let 
5== 21 days actually worked: 21/25ths of $168.75 $141.75. 
Let 4 23 days in Standard month 23/25ths of $168.75 
$155.25. 

Then using the above formula. $155.25 $141.75 = 


there is an increased cost due to idle time. 


FOURTH STEP 


$13.50 That is, 


Simple Formula showing variation 
due to actual production for 
month being less than Standard 


Revised Standard Production Cost for days worked 
Standard Cost for days 


Let 7 
in Calender Department. Let 5 
worked in Calender Department. Then 7 5 variation 
due to production per day actually worked being less than 
standard. Let 7 60 Tons actual production at $3.375 per 
ton $202.50. Let 5 21 days actually worked 21/25ths of 
$168.75 of number 3. $141.75. Then using the above 
formula: $202.50 $141.75 = $60.75. That is, there is a 
decrease in production over standard. 

FIFTH STEP 
showing variation 
rates of pay 


actual 


Formula 
change in 


Simple 
due to 


Let 1 Actual time at actual rate. Let 2 Actual time 
at standard rate. Then 2 — 1 = Variation due to change 
in rates of pay. Let 1 23 days at $7.00 per day = $161.00 


Let 2 25 days at $6.75 per day $155.25 
Then using the above formula: $155.25 $161.00 - 
$5.75. That is, there is an inerease in rates of foreman’s 
pay. 
SIXTH STEP 
Simple Formula showing variation 
due to difference between actual 
hours per day worked and standard 
Let 2 Actual time at standard rates. Let 4 Standard 


cost for actual working days per month. Then 4 2 
variation due to difference between actual hours per 
worked and standard. Let 2 = 23 days at $6.75 per day 
$155.25. Let 4 23 di ivs or °3/25ths of $168.75 per month 

$155.25. 

Then using the above formula $155.25 
Showing that no difference exists between actual hours worked 
per day and standard. 


ILLUSTRATING APPLICATION OF 
COMBINED FORMULA 


day 


$155.25 = 0. 





Variation Standard Idle Production Salary Time 
In Total Variations Time Efficiency Rates Variations 
8—1=>8s8-—7-+5 4+ 7—5+2-—-1+4— 
$126.54 $126.54 $141.75 $202.50 $155.2 25 = $15. 5.25 
161.00 202.50 155.25 141.75 161.00 155. 5.25 
$ 34.46 $ 76.96 $ 13.50 $60.75 $ 5.75 $ 0 


Increase Increase Rafborsane Decrease Increase Increase. 


(Concluded on Page 310) 
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“We Make InventTING AN Everypay Jos.” By John R. 
Gammeter of the B. F. Goodrich Co.,Akron, Ohio. Pub- 
lished in the February issue of System. 


In this interesting article Mr. Gammeter, who is known at 
the Goodrich factory as the process engineer, tells of the work 
of his department. He calls it the “inventing department” ; 
its funetion is to improve processes and invent new ones tor 
the manufacture of old-line products or new manufacturing 
ventures. He has proved to the satisfaction of officials ot 
his company that his department earns at least $250,000 a 
year for the company in saving labor, space and effecting 
other economies. , 

It is the belief of Mr. Gammeter that every rubber com- 
pany, no matter how small, should have an invention depart- 
ment. It should be composed, he suggests, of one man who 
knows the rubber business thoroughly, a good mechanic and 
a machine designer. These three men should then make a 
tour of the factory, talking to the foremen and the operators, 
watching each process. They would soon find, he predicts, 
enough opportunities for improvements to keep the invention 
departinent busy for some time. 

Mr. Gammeter mentions several problems which his depart- 
ment successfully solved. One was the manufacture of battery 
jars containing three cells. The company had been success- 
fully manufacturing a battery jar without individual cells 
hy folding up the rubber on a machine but they received a 
contract for the three-cell type. The jar could not be made 
on the same machine. ‘It was finally manufactured by partly 
folding and partly molding the rubber. Another problem was 
the explosion hazard involved in the manufacture of a large 
quantity of hard rubber dust, which is essential in the pro- 
duction of a great many hard rubber products. During an 
18-month period there were several: explosions of the dust. 
Bnt the problem was solved by grinding the hard rubber in 
a chamber full of carbon dioxide, which will not support com- 
bustion. The fire risk was eliminated simply by removing the 
oxygen. 

Through the good work of its mvention department the 
Goodrich company is not only manufacturing all the hard 
rubber dust it needs at a small fraction of its former cost, but 
it controls a process so valuable and so unique that the com- 
pany is licensing other rubber manufacturers to use the ma- 
chinery on a royalty basis. 

Mr. Gammeter claims very little credit for the numerous 
inventions that are now being used in the Goodrich factory. 
Many of the ideas, he says, have come from some workman 
or foreman in the course of a conversation. The method of 
gaining ideas from the factory men is so valuable that he 
makes a regular practice of it. 


> 


THE ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE WESTINGHOUSE 
Evectric & Manuracturtne Co. for the year 1924. By 
H. W. Cope, assistant director of engineering 81,4” x 11”. 
50 pp. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This work, which is illustrated throughout, covers the ae- 
complishments of the Westinghouse company in the vear 
drawing to a close. New machinery has been perfected or 
existing equipment improved in many of the industries, not 
the least important of which is the rubber industry. The 
company’s mill drive employing a synchronous motor without 
clutch or brake is said to have proven very satisfactory, due 
to the use of dynamic braking for emergency stops. _ 

A sealed sleeve bearing for industrial motors was success- 
fully developed. The bearing is so constructed that the 
housing is practically air tight. 

The catalog is improved by the addition of both an index 
and a bibliography. 
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Here’s the most complete book 
ever published on the subject of 
industrial thermometers and their 
uses. It contains 52 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. No man can 
afford to be without a copy of this book if the 
accurate measurement of temperatures is of 
any importance in the manufacture of his 
products. 

It pictures ‘‘Crescent’’ Thermometers of every con- 
ceivable style and size—many of them new—as well as 
all kinds of thermometer accessories. Tells what types 
are most efficient for various purposes. Shows how t» 
install. Explains why some thermometers are more 
accurate and durable than others. In fact, it answers 
most of the questions any thermometer user might wish 
to know. It contains a wealth of valuable information. 


Don’t put off sending for your copy, as the edition 
is limited. Write today for Catalog F-55. 
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\ . Feb. 2, 1925 20 point recovery A covering move dicated that, no matter 
Fear that big gi tot: would be ment, caused by the cold weather re- spinners are doing, those abroad at least 
hown in the Census Bureau report of ported in the cotton belt, developed the are laying in supplies for actual require- 
Jan. 23, on the amount of cotton ginned next day after an early loss of 10 to 15 ments during the balance of the current 
prior to Jan. 16 held trading in check points. The advance brought closing season, and also as a safeguard against 
previou to the issuance ot the report quotations ll to 14 points hichet than a possible searcity ol supplies next 
i luetuations were extremety narrow they had been at the opening season. 
Atter the gin totals became known, The cotton market reflected on the 25th New York Cotton Prices 
however, trading revived col siderably the sharp rise in wheat and active buy Last Cl , 
ind the range of fluctuation videned ing, encouraged by German purchases aint abn a Pon! ~-y*g- : a. 
Traders expected the report of gin- put prices 24 to 32 points higher. May May 24.24 24.60 24.19 24.58 24.14 
ning? to ly ove! 13,300,000 bales but the passed 24 cents The advance continued ~ 7 at as ea d na oe or + ~ } 
308,037 bal revorted Ja 23 ap- on the following day with a net gain Ot pecember 9498 24.62% 24 4 
peared to be below expectations in the 5 to 12 points but the advance failed to 
New Orleans market and soon atter the attract and met many sales. TIRE FABRICS 
report was received the market advanced The week was largely part ot It has been estimated that approxi 
0 hort covering, although there was also itio1 pe riod between seasons. Trading mately 10,000,000 pounds ot tire tabnes 
ome trade buying and price fixing by was restricted, mainly because of the un- have been bought since the first of the 
mill certainty regarding the frtnre course of year. All grades have figured in the 
In the New York irket, however, the prices. Professional traders, a rule, business. During the last two weeks the 
report was larger than traders had an- have been disposed to be bearish in their market quieted and inquiry fell off. 
ticipated and the market ( ss views, but all enterprise on their part has Carded peeler eords have been standard 
of from 24 to 26 point heen held in eheck by uneertainty as to ized, with a demand for 23s, three-ply, 
On the 26th an ear rise as followed the prospects for the next crop and the 20s tor filling and five to the inch. Prae 
by a 30-point break and t n turn by a continued large exports hich have tically no future business was_ bor ked; 
' 





JH LANE & CO. |/ 


Tire Fabrics : Cord Fabrics 


Enameling Duck Drill Sheeting 
Osnaburg and Special Constructions 
250 W. 57 STREET, NEW YORK 226 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








R ° 
SULPH UK What 18 Tar 2 


Vo “TIRE” BRAND SUPERFINE 


‘or answer see o ve >mé ; e 25, July 25, 
er l hur | F 1 ur adve rtisements in the June 25, . 
Rubb Su p Aug. 25, Sept. 25, Oct. 25, Nov. 25 issues of THe RuBRBER AGE} 


“TUBE” BRAND VELVET Reprints furnished on request 

Rubber Sulphur 
Specify “Tire” and “Tube” We can help you find the cheapest 
Brands on your orders. This tar exactly suited to your needs. 
will assure you of Stauffer Send us your specifications. 


quality and service. 
- PENSACOLA TAR & TURPENTINE CO. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., GULL POINT, FLORIDA 


Houston ©F TEXAS Texas se 
San Francisco, Cal. Chauncey, -N. Y The largest individual producer of distilled pine producte 
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the bulk of forward commitments had been 


laced a weeks ago 


up to few and tire 
aetories are well supplied with the re- 
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CARBON BLACK MERGER 
NOT COMPLETE 
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the lack of changes for most 
erades of rec'aimed. Reeent prices were 
low in comparison to the prevai'ing prices 


plains 























quirements for the first half. Deliveries A * ernde 
saa ae ail ona 1) Despite reports from New Orleans of ernde. 
6 proceeaang Wh # Homma” manner, "© | ‘THE RUBBER AGE can state on the | Friction (Uncured) 
nand is not expected to Improve tor best of authority, that the merger of No. 1 Ib 23 @ 29 
. : : . Gn segs’. oe . " , No 2 , oun Ib 20 (a 21 
ome time. Pi ices have held ractica ly ene — -arhy an P = : a 
9 ty , I 3 ind: pendent carbon black menu High Tensile Black 
inchanged for the past few weeks. facturers so long talked of in the Super-Reclaim No. 1...Ib. .17 @ 17% 
CORD FABRICS industry has not yet been completed. No. 2 ...Ib 12%@ 12% 
Combed ee arices a a It is tree that a tentative under- Shoe 
ymmbed eeler lb Nor ‘ F : ale , 
alia” Diealiids a . standing has been reached and officers oe - > ct 2 4 4 
F = . @ . od it oo aad Ao .1D 2% « 2% 
ihed Egyptian uppers lb, .70 @ .76 elected but inasmuch as all details of Tube sts ‘ 
ded Egyptiar ppers b.  .64 67 the merger have not been completed No. 1 (Floating) Ib. .15%@ .16 
SQUARE WOVEN no official announcement has been No. 2 (Compounded) lb, .10%@ .11 
gcse coe — — Ih —_—a issued It is expected, however, Tires 
i74-ounce Egyptian uppers that full details will be released by Black, unwashed ‘Ib. .08%@ .09 
: . — 7 Black, washed ........ Ib .10 @ .10% 
Re cee “id I ‘ the middle of Febiuary and a com- Dark Gray lb, O9%@ .09% 
PN eee lh Weminal plete report will appear in the Feb. Light Gray . lb ll @ 11% 
on Peeler, carded ..1b. .50 @ 25 issue of THE RUBBER AGE. ——— Mb. .144@ -146% 
r'ruck lb .O8%@ 08 %& 
Ducks A moderate amount of business Miscellaneous 
is been done in the past two weeks in Mechanical Blends Ib 05 @ 06 
I : DUCKS Red, High Grade Ib 13%@ 14 
his market. Most of the inquiries were m VAS as “7 EBS S 
7 elting ip , a ‘ 
O numbered, single and double fil ine’ Hoss Ib 45 a 47 S R |] | 
y y 4 on 
wks. Mil's manufacturin enameling eg 4 ic ¢ 1 crap uD yer 
. Sno KS ity = a “ . 
nel made coneessions nm some CASES. Single f ib i9 a 23 The serap rubber market is a little 
t ‘ A 4 ‘ } 1} »» a 1 
With various old contraets running out, ” ated le — , casier at present. Dealers have been do- 
dditional Husiness in tutures develoy ed Carload Lots Ing heavy buving and consequently now 
Burlap During the p fortnight, : ; : have large stocks on hand. There is 
ue to continued inactivity on the part , nee 40-inch 920 @ 9.25 practically no demand from the mills. 
users of the goods beyond bidding well ! : » 9.40 Auto tire peelings 20.00 @ 
nder the asking prices, prices slumped Standard White anto ton 19.00 fa 
rr} 1 , Mixed auto ton 16.50 @ 
idiv. The refusal of holders to meet the R > a F ~ » | R | | ay Bicycle ‘Geen Phe 10.00 @ 
“ge : eclaimed Rubber 0 
nds lead to a reeoveryv and better mal (lean solid truck tires 32.00 @ 
: . . 7 . , ‘ Sy Boots and shoes 02 (¢ 
et. sentiment deve oped, NEW YORK, Feb. a 1925 Lret ~_ trimmed O11 - 
SHEETINGS The activity of the market tor re- Arctics, trimmed 05%@ 
urd 1¢ , i: . ie om me ; = apo Inner tubes, No. 1 041% 
ch 2.85-yard yd 14% a rubb , dna pubes at a lively pace inner tubes compounded 03% @ 
I $.15-vard 14, 14 cespite the s‘icht fall i prices tor erude. Inner tubes, red O3% a 
ne} tf ard ye 11% @ . - ‘ . . — Battery jars, clean hard rubber 02 fa 
‘Oinch 3.75-yard ar 11% @ It 1S pointed out that even at present “ye can ton 1700 -@ 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd 10 @ evels reclaims are 'ow, a fact which ex- Rubi hose ton 12.00 @ 
Office and Works: BUTLER, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
~91IT - 
WITH A REPUTATION FOR 
UNIFORMITY - RELIABILITY -- CLEANLINESS 














TIRE FABRICS 
TAYLOR, ARMITAGE & EAGLES Inc. 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 
SEA ISLANDS 


AMERICAN COTTON FABRIC CORPORATION 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


EGYPTIANS 
FABRICS TO SPECIFICATION 


PEELERS 

















AVIATION 














Yes! 


But remember that these few words 
are actually seen and read by thou- 
sands of real prospects. That's why 
space in the sky is so desirable— 
everybody sees and everybody reads. 


A lot of money? 


Likewise, if you have raw materials or 
mechanical equipment to sell to rubber 
manufacturers, you want your advertising 
message to be seen and read—but you 
don’t want to pay $1000 for a few words, 
do you? 


THE RUBBER AGE, then, is the 
ideal rubber medium for this purpose. 
It places every advertisement right in 





{to 


« 


> 7? a 5 
ao oh 4 


among editorial matter where it actually 
may be seen and read—and all this at no 
increase over regular space rates. ( [hese 
rates, incidently, are the lowest in the 


field). 
1925 will be a banner rubber year and you 


share of increased business will closely follow 
your advertising efforts. The most conspicuous 
successes in the rubber field were the result of 
efficient advertising and there 1s no reason why 
your products can not be just as successful. 


THE RUBBER ACE can assist you, as it 
has done for innumerable others, and we wel- 
come the opportunity of assisting you in your 
sales and advertising problems. Place THE 
RUBBER AGE on your list this year and 
note the ready reception which you get from 
the industry. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Issued Semi-Monthly on the Tenth and Twenty-Fifth 


225 Fourth Ave. 


New York 


February 16, 1925 










































Accelerators — Colors — M.R. - 
Softeners — Vulcanizing Ingredients — Rubber Substitutes 





Compounding Ingredients 


CHEMICALS & COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 











NEW YORK, February 2, 1925—-Demand for industrial chemicals has fallen off 
somewhat in the past two weeks, although factors are busy making deliveries 


against contracts. 


The excellent business being done by tie manufacturers of 


rubber footwear is soon expected to result in an increased demand for rubber 
Replacement values from abroad 


chemicals. 


are higher on a number of items. 


shipment mark 
ACCELERATORS 


et. 


Organic 
Aldehyde ammonia rystals lb $ l 
Aniline oil, drums = 17 @ 
Diphenylguanidine It 1.0 a 
LAcellerex a 
formalde! Aniline t 1 
Hexamethylene-tetramine . . ll 85 a 
Parapher a ne i l 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 I ( i 
Super-Sulph No. 2 ! Ls l 
Tetramethy! 
rhiuramdisulphixt lb $.50 a 
rhiocarbanilide, kegs . lb 2¢ @ 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed bi i i a 
Lead, white I 13 a 
Litharge, domesti I 13 \4@ 
Lime, superfine . : Ib 01%G@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light, .. Seren Ib 24 
extra light . ‘ sheen 45 
hea, lb 1% 
COLORS 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerfloted”’ lb. 06% @ 
Bone Black ° lb Us 1 
Carbon lb 06 @ 
ae '° wekeewen Ib 07% @ 
ai ore a Ib 15 @ 
oe tae eae Ib 12 @ 
Micronex lt 07 fa 
Thermatomic carbon .Ib 04 &€ 
Blues 
Cobalt lb 21 @ 
Prussian it 5 1 
Ultramarine . .lb 8 a 
Browns 
Iron oxide Ib 2u@ 
sienna Italiar t 4 l 
Umber, Turkey lb 04 a 
Vandy ke lomest lt 3 
Greens 
Chrome, light 29 @ 
medium it 1 a 
lark I } a 
Commercial] It 10 fa 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 F.8. Ib 385 @ 
sulphur free — 45 @ 
golden, 15/17 F.S. Ib 16 @ 
calcium and sulphur 
WD sacvssivess 40 @ 
red sulph.15-17 F.S. Ib 16 @ 
Indian, English . . lb ll @ 
Para tone ...... oo old 20 @ 
commercial .....e6. Ib. 14 @ 
Red oxide, reduced ..Ib 04 @ 
pure beueéeo< lb 12 @ 
Toluidine toner .. - 1.80 @ 
Venetian red ........ Ib 01% @ 
Vermillion, quicksilver, 
English Lacan ae 140 @ 
domestic Ib 15 @ 
Whites 
FA ee .lb .06% @ 
Aluminum bronze 60 a 
Lithopone Azolith ....Ib 06% @ 


Zine Oxide—American Process 
XX red b 


Kadox, 
black label, bags, cars 
blue on - ” 
red rr 

American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ...Ib 


07% @ 
11%@ 
10% @ 
09% @ 


07% @ 


oo 


30 


0634 


.06 5% 
08% 
11% 


10% 
09 % 


At present the spot demand is quiet. 
Spot values cre on about the same level as the 


ZZ (under 5 per cent 
MGEY iciws ean . Ib 07 
Z (8-10 per cent 
leaded ) is eatin nie 06 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal 12 
(ireen seal Ib l 
Red seal lb 
Yellows 
Chrome, light <V 
dark and medium lb 20 
Cadmium Sulphide Ib 2.00 
Ocher, French medium Ib O03 
domestic a 01 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Aluminum Flake ton 

hydrate light ... « 5 sae 
Ammonia carbonate ......Ib 
Ashestine ton 
Barium carbonate . ton 
a Ears ee Ib. 


Barytes southern off-color, ton 


Western prime white ton 
imported ton 
Basofor ..lb 
Blane fixe, dry f.o.b. works Ib 
Carrara filler lb 
Chalk, precipitated, 
extra light a 
heavy a oan 
Clay, China, domestic, ..ton 
a «nacre ves ...ton 
Blue Ridge ton 
Langford ton 
Glues, extra white Ib 
medium white lb 
cabinet . er Ib 
cabinet low grade . lb 
common bone ‘ ° lb 
Graphite flake, bbls. . — 
errr eT 
Infusorial earth, powdered ton 
bolted ‘ . .ton 
oS errr gal 
Magnesia, carbonate oe 
Mica, powdered Pe 
Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered cwt. 
Talc, domestic ton 
French , ‘ ton 
French, high grade ton 
Italian ton 
Terra Alba . .cwt 
Tripoli, white ocd 
Whiting, commercial . .cwt 
gilder’s bolted ..... cwt 
English cliffstone .cwt 
Paris whiteAmerican cwt. 
Quaker ..ton 
Sussex ° . .ton 
Wood pulp XXX .. ..ton 
™ Qa © dae wad kao 


| 
MINERAL 


Genasco (factory) . .ton 
Granulated M.R. ton 
Hard hydrocarbon ton 


| 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon 
(c. 1. factory) ove c OOM 
300/310 M. P. hydro- 
earbon (c.l. factory) ton 
Synpro, granulated, 
N 


R. (factory) ....ton 


RUBBER 


SOFTENERS 


| Acids 
Acetic, 22% .cwt. 
Cresylic, 97% ...... gal. 
De acdedeusesdsman 
Muriatic, 20% cewt. 
Nitric, 86 degrees ewt. 


395 


21.85 @ 24.50 
17 @ 18 
A3%@ 14 

15.00 (a 18.00 

63.00 @65.00 
05 @ .06 

15.00 @ 18.00 

22.00 @ 23.00 

28.00 (@a 38.00 

044%, 
3% @ O4 
01%@ 02 
044% @ _ .05 
.034%@ 04 

15.00 (@ 25.00 

20.00 @35.00 

9.00 @ - 

12.00 @22.00 
21 @ .29 
19 (a 25 
16 1 25 
14 fa 18 
10 a Ao 
06%@ 12 
04 @ 07 

60.00 fa — 

65.00 fa 

125 @ 1.35 
O7TK%a 07 
07 fa 15 
02u%@ 04% 

15.00 @22.00 
412 @ 4.39 
13.00 @22.90 
18.00 (@ 22.00 
88.00 @45.00 
45.00 @55.00 
1.25 @ 2.00 
.02 @ .02 
1.00 @ 1.15 
1.25 @ 1.35 
1.50 @ — 
1.25 @ 1.50 
13.00 @15.00 

8.00 @10.00 

35.00 @ — 

25.00 @ — 

50.00 @52.00 

35.00 @45.00 

29.00 @35.00 

47.00 52.00 

42.00 @47.00 

55.00 @70.00 

3.12 @ 3.37 
62 @ .65 
58 @ .61 
90 @ 1.00 

4.25 @ 4.50 


@ 


% @ 


» (al 


we) 
OS 


9 
0 








Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 
oo degrees ton l 
lartaric, crystal Ib 
Alkalies 
Causti soda 16% ewt 
Soda ash, 58% C.Ll.. ewt 
Oils 
Casto No bbis Ik 
Chinawood ht ! 
Cort crude, bbl Ih 
efined lb 
Cottonseed, crude 
Glycerine C.P. Drums Ib 
Linseed, RawC.L. bbl. gal 
Palm, Niger lb 
Lagos as a 
Peanut,domestic,crude Ib. 
Petrolatum, white 
amber phheub ae we ‘ 
Gark amber ....... Ib 
Pine, steam distilled .Ib 
Rapeseed, refined gal 
blown as .gal 
Rosin, first rectified gal 
second rectified . gal 
Soya Bean, crude : 
Tar, commercial gal. 
Resins and Pitches 
| ae Ib. 
Tar Retort ..ccecc bbl 1 
kiln burned bbl l 
Pitch, Burgundy ... .Ib. 
a gal 
pine bbl 
Rosin, grade K ....bbl 
Shellac, 
Superfine orange lb 
Solvents 
Alcohol, denatured, 
oe.) See gal 
Benzol, 90% ...... gal 
WE: Ae se cae eS Se 
Carbon bisulphids lb 
tetrachloride sa lb 
Dimethylaniline ......Jb 
Motor gasoline, 
steel bbls gal 
Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 
NG rasan Bas ao oe gal 
Turpentine, spirits gal 
wood gal 
Waxes 
Bayberry ..... +0 sae 
Beeswax . lb 
Carnauhba, No. 1 Ib 
| Ceresin, white Ib 
| Montan, crude ......]b 
| Ozokerite, black .....Ib. 
Cr b. 
Parafline WhiteA.M.P. Ib 
| Yellow A.M.P. ....Ib, 
ok. re Ib. 
| SUBSTITUTES 
] 
Black , 
EE ci km rain Xie aaetea a Ib 
(| GES ie Ib 
| Brown factice ..Ib 
White factice Ib 


§00 a 
4.00 @ 
29 a 
$20 @© 
1.43 @ 
16% 
l4% 
12 % 

L3 
9 @ 
19 @ 
1.20 @ 
oo 1 
U9 4 (a 
13 @ 
12% @ 
03% @ 
03% @ 
65 (a 
Yo a 
110 @ 
51 a 
53 (a 
1s @ 
.30 @ 
06 @ 
$50 (a 
90 (a 
O5 fa 
O05 % @ 
6.00 (a 
8.85 a) 
67 a 
61 @ 
23 @ 
25 @ 
06%) @ 
06 y (a 
33 @ 
19 uf 
1s @ 
31 @ 
93 a 
SU @ 
21 @ 
02 = @ 
35 @ 
10 @ 
08 @ 
24 @ 
26 @ 
Of @ 
.06 ye @ 
12° @ 
O8 @ 
09 @ 
10 @ 
O09 fa 
v a 


14 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


| Black hyposulphite 
| Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib 
| Sulphur flour 


Commercial bags, .. .cwt. 
- bbls. . -cewt, 
Superfine, bags . -cwt. 
ws bbls. .cwt. 
100% pure, refined, 
bags - Cw. 
bbls. . -cwt 


18 @ 

04% @ 
135 @ 
1.70 @ 
2.00 @ 
240 @ 
2.35 @ 
2.60 @ 


1 


.07 


OU 


{ 6 


.06 


15 


15 


18 
16 


.20 


£ 
OS 


.70 


40 


.90 


YO 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN 


Machinery, fabrics, chemicals, com- 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 
and engineering services, etc. 


. 





ACCELERATORS—x L 0 


and Diphenyl Guanidine. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 


30 Chureh St. New York 


CARBON BLACK- Micron- 


ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CHEMICALS ana compound- 


ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








ACCELERATORS 


lot is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 


- Every 


nished. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 


709 Sixth Ave N. Y. City 


CARBON BLACK 


nine grades for the rubber industry. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
938-942 Old South Bldg. Boston 
611 Metropolitan Bldg. Akron 


CHEMICALS ana pigments 
for the rubber trade. Complete 
stocks earricd. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Chemical Co. 


Chicago Cleveland Brooklyn 














Pentasulphide, 


ANTIMONY 
golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 


Tyler Patterson Co. 
Belleville, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK- derfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber compound- 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni- 
formity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 


CRUDE RUBBER — 411 
Washed - Dried - Milled. 


Send us Your Inquiries. 


Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 


Grades. 








ASBESTINE— Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row, New York City 





Rl ck 


CARBON BLACK 


Goose Brand—tree from grit and 
impurities. 
Union Power Co., Inc. 
Carbon Black Division 
Shreveport, La. 


DIXIE CARBON BLACK 

Unexeelled in rubber 

toughness and resiliency. 

United Oil & Natural Gas 
Products Corporation 

30 Chureh St., New York City 


work for 








BARY TES—Resists action of 


acids, alkalis, oils; 300 mesh. 


National Pigments & Chem- 
ical Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CARBONEX 


strength and durability of any com- 
pound while reducing the cost 


[nereases 


The Barrett Company 


40 Reetor St., N. Y. City 





DRY KILN-—for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 








BEAD CABLES— National 
Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 


National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 


CHEMICALS— Solvents and 
Clay, whiting and 
other compounding materials. 

E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc. 
99 John St. New York City 


accelerators. 





FABRIC BROKER— spots 
and Contracts: Tire fabrics, Enam- 
eling ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 
395 Broadway New York City 











CALENDERS- Embossing, for 


artificial leather, oi! cloth etc. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co. 
83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 








CHEMICALS ana compound- 


ing ingredients for the rubber trade. 


Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








FABRICS— Tire fabrics, Egyp- 
tian—Peeler, Karded and Combed, 
Cord and Square. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills 


(Cannon Mills, Ine.) 
55 Worth St. New York 
327 S La Salle St. Chicago 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page. 
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LULU 
ALL THE LEADERS 


Are represented in this section. Pur- 


PA 


chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


“onarkt Hlrce 
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FABRICS —Tire fabrics—coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 


grades. 
New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas &t. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 8t. Louis, 
Ban Francisco 





HEEL BURRS— with central 


holes; flat and cupped. 


J. H. Sessions & Son 
279 Riverside Ave. _ Bristol, Conn. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


“42 Years Serving the Industry Solely 
as Reclaimers” 








F ABRICS—tTire, cords, enamel- 
ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 





LINERS — PROCESSED 
For 
Various Rubber Stocks 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 











RED OXIDE—a special 


grinding, guaranteed uniform in 
color and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 











FABRICS—tTire fabrics of 


every description, Sea Island, 

Egyptians, Peelers. 

Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, 
Inc. 


120 Broadway New York 











METAL BRANDS, TAGS 


Name Plates, Labels — Machinery 
for making. 
Roovers Bros. 
100 Schermerhorn St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RUBBER— crude and scrap, 
all grades. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 








FABRICS— Stockinets, Jersey 
Cloth and Special Fabrics for the 
Rubber Industry. 


U. S. Knitting Co.. Inc, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


MOLDS & CORES—Tire 
building machines; tire finishing 
stands; tubing machines; hydraulic 
presses. 
The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St. New York 











FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


MOLDS & CORES— ¢ o 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RUBBER TESTINGAPPARATUS 


Bierer-Davis Rubber Aging Appar- 
atus; Rubber Buffing Machine for 
preparing tensile strength samplcs. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
171 Tremont 8t., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








GUAYULE— “Duro” Brand 
washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 

Continental Rubber Co. 
120 Broadway New York 





RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 


SANITARY GOODS — 


Dress Shields, Reducing Garments, 
Sheetings, Aprons, Bathing Caps, 
ete. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 














HARD RUBBER, quality 


hard rubber goods of every de- 
scription. 


Vulcanized Rubber Co. 
251 Fourth Ave. New York City 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


for all purposes. 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 








SOLVENT RECOVERY 
EQUIPMENT 
50 to 90 Per Cent Recovery 
Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 
15 Park Row New York 
Exclusive Selling Agents for 


BENZINE CONDENSATION CO. 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page. 
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SOLVENTS 


fined for the rubber industry 


Accurately re 


Hartol Products Corporation 


192 Market St Newark, N. J 


TIRE BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


MOLDS & CORES 


The Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 



























SULPHUR— “Tire” Brand 
Superfine; “Tube” Brand Velvet; 
quality Sulphur forthe rubber trade. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., 


f Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Chauncey, N. Y 


Seanlon Bldg 
Fan Francisco, Cal 





VALVES— Tire valves, 


insides, pressure gauges. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


caps, 


















TAR—PINE, RETORT, KILN 


All grades 
facturer 
Pensacola Tar and 
Turpentine Co. 
Gull Point, Florida 


for the rubber manu 











WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from Genuine 
English Chalk and Cliffstone—no 
adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden 





New Jersey 


















TECHNOLOGIST Test 


formulae, costs, litigation, ex 


ing, 


perimental work or all classes of 


rubber products 


Fred’k. J. Maywald, F.C.S. 





ZINC OXIDES— a z 0, the 


Super Zine. 


American Zinc Sales Co. 


P. O. Box 1428 Columbus, O. 

























5 William St., Belleville, N. J sn ally New Yon 
THERMOMETERS. Record ZINC OXIDES Including 


ing, controlling temperature and 
pressure controllers 
American Schaeffer 


& Budenberg Corp. 


Berry & South Fifth Sts., Brooklyn 





KADOX and “Albalith.” 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales 


Company 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Cleveland San Francisco 








































London 
crease in exports for the 
Feb. 1 favored the buyer during the past 
slight advance seemed 
There was profit 


two weeks ’ 
to meet with selling 
taking 
The market was particularly uncertain 
20th when it showed 
declines of 144 cents at one period to 34 
done at 33% 


and sensitive on the 


cents 
cents in 
standard 
nd of 5 cents a pound at 355¢ cents 


Crude Rubber 


New York, Feb. 2, 1925 
the 
per 


Sellers’ 
market 


anxiety over 


and the 5 cent 


Every 


at the bulges 


Business even 
January-February 


sheet But the 


was 


fain on 


uncertain 


new quarter on 


arrivals of 
the 


represented more than a farthing advance 
in London. 

At the beginning of a new week London 
was unable to stabilize prices; the market 
was very uncertain and unstable. With 
the primary markets closed for Chinese 
New Year festivities, c.i.f. business was 
at a standstill. The certainty that ex- 
ports from the Far East during the new 
quarter would be only 5 per cent caused 
a firm market on the 28th. Prices sagged 
in a heavy and tiresome market the fol- 
lowing day. Concessions were made by 
sellers but failed to arouse consuming in- 
terest and it became apparent that spec- 
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ulative interest as well as manufacturers 
had adopted policies of caution until after 
the decision of the restriction committee. 

Dealers sold for a eent a 
pound on the 30th when London placed 
an arbitrary official price of 1744d on the 
spot position for the benefit of the re- 
striction committee’s statisticians, and 
then followed with a 17d eable as the 
regular trading price at the close. 

With the fate of the rubber markets 
hanging in the balance, the controlling 
sellers in London astounded the industry 
and changed the whole face of the situ- 
ation on the 3lst with a decision that in- 
volved only a price change of seventeen 
ten-thousands of an English penny. If 
the British Government approves, this 
decision will keep rubber exports from 
Malaya during February, March and 
April down to 55 per cent of production 
as the average price of the quarter which 
has just ended is officially made for com- 
puting purposes 17.9983d, whereas 18d 
flat would have called for exports of 60 
per cent. 

According to veteran rubber brokers this 
established a precedent in legalized mar 


loss ot l/, 


ket control that had never before been 
attempted in any industry 
NEW YORK MARKET 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 3. @ 
February 361% @ 
March 36144@ 
Apr June 361% @ 
First Latex, crepe, spot 6%@ 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot - @ - 
= No. 2, 36% a 
No. 3 +6, @ 
Brown Crepe, Rolled i%@ 
_ ; Clean, thir 34 @ 
Specky 55% a 
Scrap, Colombo No. 1 Nominal 
Pontianac— 
Bangermassin 06% @ .07T% 
Palembang os @ iis 
Prime Pressed 13%@ 13% 
Sarawak 07% @ «.08 
Paras— 
Up-river Fine 34 @ 
: Medium 31 @ 
Coarse 28 @ 
Islands, fine 30% @ 
Madeira Fine 34%@ 
Acre Bolivian, fine 344% @ 
Cut Beni Bolivian, fine nominal 
Tapajos, fine 32 @ 
Caucho Ball— 
Upper, shipment 28 a 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap, prime 27%@ 
Central, scrap, prime 244@ - 
Corinto, scrap 22%e@ — 
Esmeralda, sansace 24 @ «35 
Guayule, w and d 33 @-— 
A fricans— 
Benguela, No. 2 17 @ 
Congo. upper, black 32 @ — 
° "red 31 @ - 
Kassai, Prime Red 26 @ 
Balata— 
Block, Colombia 55 @ 
w Cuidad 63 @ 64 
Surinam, sheet 77 @ 
Gutta Percha— 
Siak ‘ 17 @ .18 
Red Macassar 8.00 @ 3.20 
Chicle— 
Mexican, Yucatan 65 @ 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 17%d 
March 17% 
Apr.-June 18 
July-September 17% 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot , ceccessesecoes 17 @ 
February-March ......cccceecs 17 @ 
BORO ones ncccccccecees 16% @- 
Juiy- December 16% @- 
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What Next>? 


| O YOU change accelerators as 


| ID fast as the elusive fancy of a 
| pleasure loving public seizes and 
as quickly drops the latest fad? To 
do so is dangerous, expensive and un- 
necessary. 





HROUGH learned and patient research we 

have developed several rubber vulcaniza- 
tion accelerators of such surpassing merits that 
their commercial value will probably continue 
for many years. It is therefore possible, without 
undue fear of early displacement, to standardize 
rubber compounds and manufacturing processe 
with these du Pont products. 


TANDARDIZATION means reduction of 
raw material costs, decreases in plant oper- 
ating expense, less overhead charges for super- 
vision and better, more uniform finished products. 
All of these conditions combat the ever in- 
creasing strain of competition and contribute to 
greater profits. 


D ILORTHO-TOLYLGUANIDINE and 

Vulcone are rubber vulcanization acceler- 
ators which, with several others for special pur- 
poses, can be successfully utilized in practically 
every type of manufactured rubber product. 
We freely offer our knowledge and experience 
in their industrial use. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours, & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Thomas St., New York, N. Y. 


V ulcanization Accelerators 
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| NEWARK NEW JERSEY | 


Shoddy 


that 


Sheets 
in One Milling ! 


The Carrier Reclaim Drying | 
System dries Rubber Shoddy uni- | 
formly and rapidly at a temperature | 
which restores and retains the natural 
quality of the rubber. 


Uniform stock is produced by con- | 
tinuous and thorough agitation. Each | 
individual particle receives the same treat- 
ment. The material cannot cake or blanket. 
No injury can occur through overheating or 


burning in spots. 


Fine, soft milling stock is produced, 
which mills rapidly and sheets immediately 
without difficulty. 


Saves labor, time, money 
Increases production 
Improves quality. 


Write for demonstration of the reclaim | 
dryer and the improved Hunter Process for | 
drving washed crude rubber. 


arrier | 








Engineering corporation 








750 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


BRANCHES IN 


New York Buffalo London 
Boston Chicago Paris 
Philadelphia Los Angeles Bombay 




















Improving Cost Accounting 


Methods 


(Concluded from Page 300) 


PROOF 
Class of expense dealt with: Being m the nature of a Fixed 
Per Working Day by reason of the fact that foreman 


Charge 
the month whether his 


is paid for every working day in 
department is operating or not. 
Standard in vogue for determining operating efficiency: 


Formula expanded to index in Manufacturing Exhibit: 


8 1 Variation in total equals 8 7 Variation due to 
revision of standard plus 5 4 Variation in cost due to 
idle time plus 7 5 Variation due to production per day or 
hour plus being more or less than standard 2 1 Variation 
due to fluctuation in rates of pay plus and price of materials 
} 2 Variation in hours worked as compared with stand 
ard. 

Standard Data: Standard working day in month 25, 


Standard pay per day $6.75, Standard pay per standard 
month $168.75, Standard production of two calenders being 
2000 pounds of sheet gum per calender per day times 25 days 
50 Tons. 

$168.75 Cost 


So94/0 per tor 


Standard cost per ton 
50 Tons 

Assumed Actual Case: Working days in month 23, Days 
Calender Department worked 21, Foremans pay (increased to) 
per day $7.00, Productiors Tons 60 Tor 

Revised Standard Data: Production per standard month: 
3200 pounds Sheet Gum per calender per day multiplied by 
2 ealenders and 25 working days 80 Tons. Revised stand 


$168.75 


ard per ton $2.109 per ton 
ssf) Tons 
Comparative Data: Formula 1. Actual, time at aetual 
rates: 23 days at $7.00 per day $161.00. Formula 2. Actual 
time at standard rates: 23 days at $6.75 per day $155.25. 


Formula 3. Standard cost per month as above $168.75. 
Formula 4. Standard cost for actual working days in month, 
23 days 23/25ths of $168.75 (3) $155.25. Formula 5. Stand- 


ard cost tor days worked in department, 21 days 21 25ths 
of $168.75 (3) $141.75. Formula 7. Revised Standard: 60 


Tons at $3.375 per ton $202.50. Formula 8. Basic or Ae 
counting Standard: 60 Tons at $2.109 per ton $126.54. 
Comparisons: First Step 8 1. -Comparisons in total 
$161.00 $126.54 $34.46. Second Step 8 7 Van 
ation due to revision of standards $202.50 $126.54 
$75.96". Third Step 5 4. Variation due to idle time 
(calender Department closed down during two days) $155.25 
- $141.75 $13.50". Fourth Step 7 5. Variation due 
to production per day actually worked being less than Stand- 
ard $202.50 141.75 $60.75. Fifth Step 2 l. Vari- 
ation due to change in rates of pay $161.00 $155.25 - 
$5.75* Sixth Step 4 2. Variation due to difference be 


tween actual hours per day worked and standard $155.25 - 
$155.25 2) 

In the compilation of efficiency exhibits the data indicated 
as (8 7) ean be omitted as this variation is confined to 
showing variations between actual and standard cost which in 
the example illustrated happened to be a revised standard. The 
data which would be of most import in regard to the 
problem dealt with is as follows: 


PR Se PR. Sere $161.00 
DE SE duc nthe iu dbees sc ck $202.50 $ 41.50* 


Analysis of above increase 


LG Gig a Mercian Sousa dab caae's eave $ 13.50* 
Production Efficiency ............. $ 60.75 
Rates ..... Foeneés oe eee be eee . $ 5.75° $ 41.50° 


It will be observed from the above illustration that what 
ever standard is adopted (whether alternate, revised basie or 
revised alternate) comparison of actual costs under the method 
outlined is invariably made with both the current standard 
and the basic standard. 


*Asteriak indicates red figures denotina increase 





